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Of all the things that I could have learned 
from my mother, I should have learned how to 

love, She has an amazing capacity to give love. 

I have been trying to write this editorial for 
three weeks, and I have discovered that I don't 
have the ability as a writer to describe that 
love. Everything I have written seems too shallow 
and too trite to represent what I know of how 

she has supported the members of my family and 
how she has supported me. 


I can, however, write about how I have sup- 
ported--or failed to support--her. 


I don't know how much my mother has shared 
my adult successes because most of them have 
come since I left home, but I think that she 
knows and feels my sorrows. I think she shares 
them so deeply that it hurts me, 


At times when my mother has extended love 
to me that I needed and was thankful for, I 
couldn't return it, Something in me hunkered 
down inside, I was alone and hurt and didn't 
want her to know that Iwas. Iwas inert. I 
certainly felt deeply, but I was incapable of 
voicing or extending love. Incapable of receiv- 
ing love. 


I felt that hurt during most of my twenties. 
I spent much of that time guarding my feelings 
from my mother, sometimes turning away. It has 
taken me--and I guess, still is taking me--a 
long time to come to terms with my life. 


But finally it has occurred to me that I have 
been very self-centered in my pain, During that 
time, my mother has had significant pain, too, 
that I would not allow her to share. I just 
wasn't willing to hear her, Anyone who is human 
needs to receive as well as to give love, and 
I cut off my contact with the part of her that 
needs to receive, although that didn't make any 
difference in the way she continued to give her 
love to me. 


I am finally, I hope, becoming somewhat less 
self-centered, growing up. I now understand 
in certain ways what the world is like for my 
mother because I have finally bothered to ask. 
I am wil’iagsto care about who my mother is, 
“Yo accept and support who she is, I realize 
that if I want our relationship to exist on more 
than a superficial level, I have to be responsible 
for that relationship. I have to offer, as well 
as take, love. 
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Selle, SBcth & Me 


When I stand with my hands on my hips, my 
fingers wrap around my back, It is an awkward 
turn of the wrists for most people, My mother 
does it, and my mother's mother did it. 


I try not to, but the other way seems strained, 
and besides I become conscious of trying not to 
be like them--Beth and Belle. 


Belle is dead now, leaving Beth and me to 
stand however we please. Belle was a little 
bird of a woman, and when her hands were not 
flying around the kitchen, they were perched 
backwards on her hips while she looked for the 
mext task. She always found another something 
to do. My grandfather, the bishop, needed her 
to be that way. 

Beth is a busy woman, too, She walks: faster, 
than any woman I know, clears the table before” 





Dad finished the last bite, dries the dishes 
while he is still looking for the towel, and — 
makes the bed when he gets up to go for the news~ 
paper. My father, the procrastinator, needs” 
her to be that way. 


Recently, I was introduced to a friend of 
my parents, He pointed two fingers at mother 
and me as though he were meeting identical twins. 
Nonsense. I am a full six inches taller than 
she (nine inches taller than my grandmother), 
and ten (okay, twenty) pounds heavier. Her feet 


“wae 


Our Mothers’ Rove 


I sometimes think that we behave towards our 
Heavenly Mother much as I have behaved towards 
my earthly mother. I'm sure that She extends 
Her love to us and that we accept and are blessed 
by it. But when it comes to knowing Her or ac- 
knowledging and accepting who She is and how 
She feels for us, we hunker down inside ourselves 
and turn away. 


I suppose that it is not so much that we are 
hurt (though we are) as that we are not willing 
to be responsible--either for the relationship 
with both our Heavenly Parents or for the changes 
that knowing Them would require. If we don't 
learn more about Them, we won't have to become 
more like Them. We won't have to grow. 


So, ignoring the ninth Article of Faith 
(". . . we believe that He will yet reveal many 
great and important things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God"), we don't ask for greater bless- 
ings, we don't prepare ourselves for greater 
knowledge, we don't fast, and we don't pray. 
We keep our eyes straight ahead and never look 
up so that we won't have to climb up. 


We justify our lack of interest in our Eternal 
Mother with such excuses as, "0h, that juet hasn't 
been revealed." But the doctrine has been re- 
vealed. It was revealed to Joseph Smith over 
a hundred years ago. We have received the doc- 
trine. Isn't it our responsibility to seek a 
confirming witness of this revelation, to strive 
for a testimony of our own? 


And another excuse: "Heavenly Father must 
not want ue to know about that right now. If 
He did, He'd reveal it to the prophet." Can 
we honestly think that Heavenly Father would 
not want us to know about his eternal companion 
and the role She has played in our existence? 
Can we really imagine that He would feel dimin- 
ished rather than enlarged, that He would want 
to keep this knowledge from us? Can we really 
imagine that He would hesitate to reveal--if 
we were righteous and prepared and willing to 
learn--the glory of what a celestial union is 
really like? God would reveal it to the prophet, 
if we were worthy and prepared to accept that 
revelation. 








Yo Grandmothers Mothers & SDaughters 


are a tiny six, Mine, eight and a half. She 
has taken to wearing glasses full time, and I, 
contact lenses. The ward color analyst would 
type us as opposite seasons. When we sat for 
the family portrait last year, we clashed 
terribly. And yet, sometimes when I look in 
the mirror, it is her face (and Grandma's) that 
I see staring back at me. I grimace to break 
the spell. 


Our last family portrait had been taken thir- 
teen years earlier, We left to Mom the task 
of choosing one of the proofs for the final prod- 
uct. It was a mistake. She looked radiant; 
I looked a bit like a fat tinker toy. Mom and 
I didn't look much alike in those days. 


That was before I taught her to use eye shadow, 
to curl her own hair, and convinced her to pierce 
her ears. It is comforting to know that I took 
the lead in some lessons, I am not totally the 
product of her teaching. She will not understand 
why that is important to me and might be offended 
at the notion that I want to be ny ous wena 
as- ‘4t neces: jarily must mean I do not w: 
tied, eoifirsied footsteps. She forgets 
the many times I heard her in a battle with Belle 
during Grandma's declining years. "If I ever 
get to-be like her, shoot me," Mom would declare 
through pursed lips with hands on hips, one hip 
cocked higher than the other and one foot thrust 
forward in defiance, Then she would regret her 
quick words. 





My mother is really two women: Beth, the 
mother in the movie Ordinary People--the model 
of restraint and composure, the perfect suburban 
housewife, who bottled her feelings so deep inside 


I think that we can trust in the goodness 
of God, He is not sexist or demeaning. He would 
only want the greatest potential and the highest 
fulfillment for His daughters and His sons, 
God would want us to understand the glory possi- 
ble for both sexes as we learn to live and love 
by celestial laws. I sense that both our Mother 
and our Father yearn to lead us to a higher 
plane, and they would if we would stop hunkering 
down inside ourselves, afraid to seek for more 
knowledge, afraid to ask, 


Ned Robertson, in the pages of this paper 
(Summer 1981], said 


In one of those quiet, reflective moments, 

the Spirit explained to me through revelation 
that the vast knowledge and power, the nobil- 
ity, the role and responsibilities of our 
Mother in Heaven are beyond our comprehension 
because of our cultural upbringings, but if 

we could see them, we would be astounded beyond 
measure. I felt the strength and exhilaration 
of the Spirit then, and I have felt the Spirit 
of my Mother in Heaven on several subsequent 
occasions. I recognize Her as a distinctly 
separate entity from our Father in Heaven, 

I have seen her character and majesty reflected 
in the bearing and stature of individual women 
on this earth... . 


I have remembered that testimony, I think that 
we could take a step towards better understanding 
our Heavenly Mother by praying to recognize her 
attributes in the godly women in our lives. 

I have identified the quality of love that our 
Heavenly Mother feels for us in the quality of 
love my mother has offered me. 


I sense that we can be inspired to recognize 
many qualities of our Mother in Heaven in the 
righteous actions of women we know, and that-- 
praying, fasting, seeking to know more--we can, 
if we will, come to accept Her identity as well 
as Her love. 


On this Mother's Day, it is my hope that we 
will honor our Heavenly Mother as well as our 
earthly mothers, Knowing Her can only en- 
large their stature and their honor--can only 
enlarge us all. 





Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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that she could not retrieve them when she desper- 
ately needed to; Beth, the younger sister in 
Little Women--creative, innocent, vulnerable, 
spontaneous, unguarded, and, most of all, totally 
selfless. 





Living with my Beth is somewhat like riding 
in a car without shock absorbers, You never 
know where the next bump will land you. She 
lovingly bakes a pie (Dad's and my favorite food). 
If we eat it too quickly, she murmurs about never 
getting a piece for herself. If we let it sit 
for more than a day, she threatens to throw it 
out and never bake another, She shoos us out 
of the house to go to the movies while she does 
the dishes and then later reminds us that the 
last movie she saw was Birth of a Nation. On 
the day I arrive for a visit, she begins piling 
up things I must pack for the return trip and 
then stands tearfully at the airport, wishing 
I didn't have to go so soon, 


I confess--this description fits the face 
in my mirror as much as it does her, but I will 
wever tell her how much alike we really are. 
When I am around ter, I deliberately slip into 
low gear, making ay pace seem snail-like compared 
to hers, When I am alone, I move like lightning, 
accomplishing th2 work of three women and pausing 
only to set my ‘ands on my hips and survey the 
next task. 


When I have a daughter, 


Daryl Gibson 
Boulder, Colorado 


But I have decided: 
I will name her Beth, 
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CVismatch 


I was born a realist/scientist into a family 
of dreamers/artists and fought the mismatch until 
I left home and longer, like a mouse that keeps 
jumping straight up for a while before it realizes 
it is free. I became aware early that the dif- 
ference between males and females was that males 
got to do interesting things and that the females 
did the dull things, a fact that generated consid- 
erable resentment in me, 






My father painted and dreamed and talked. My 
mother painted, too, until she learned he could 
not handle the competition. She gave it up by 
choice, but I suspect we all paid for that choice. 


My maternal grandmother was the most influ- 
ential person in my life until her death when 
I was eighteen. She was a handsome woman, tall, 
slender, with jet black hair, fair skin, and 
a stately carriage. She could intimidate or 
reward by her mere presence. I thought of her 
as having almost superhuman powers, an impression 
that was solidified when her car suddenly stopped 
missing, roared to full power, and surged free 
of a Texas mudhole after she lashed it with a 
remarkably complex and complete string of profan- 
ity. Her talent for swearing was disciplined, 
finely polished, and exercised only in extreme 
circumstances in order to enhance its power. 
I have always considered my failure to develop 
such an ability with words as evidence of an 
unfortunate inferiority. She taught me many 
things, but the lesson I remember best was her 
attitude that plans were to be accomplished. 


I would not describe my childhood or adoles- 
cence as happy. Looking back, I perceive them 
as struggles against boredom and irrationality-- 
irrationality being defined as my father's view 
on anything. I was curious, competitive, rest- 
less, argumentative, and mildly daredevilish. 

My circumstances led me to develop a mild talent 
for analysis and introspection, although the 
difference between introspection and feeling 
sorry for myself was often unclear. Perceiving 
my parents to be the principal cause of my misery, 
I determined to do better. Somehow I would pro- 
vide what I had missed: swimming, skiing, and 
tennis lessons; travel; books; tools; materials; 
Summer camps, My children and I would do experi- 
ments together and follow curiosity wherever 

it led. I would protect my own daughter from 
that male/female difference in options. My 
daughter would be free to do whatever she chose 
to do, and I was ready to fight for her right 

to choose, 





Marriage to a scientist, endless graduate 
school in Europe and the U.S., Ph.D.s for both 
of us, the births of our son and then a daughter, 
the desired genders at the desired interval, 
all strengthened my belief in a life of rational 
choices. I believed that boys and girls were 
innately the same and that socialization was 
responsible for the differences in their behav- 
ior, By the time he was two, it was obvious 
that our son was going to be a scientist, He 
was insatiably curious and wanted to know the 
name of everything--the brand, the model, the 
family, the species. I was off toa great start 
in childrearing. 


I should have realized I was in trouble when 
blue was among my daughter's first twenty words, 
She knew pink, yellow, green, and red before 
she was eighteen months old, She was more inter- 
ested in color than anything else. She mothered 
dolls and stuffed animals. Bird and car were 
enough for her; she didn't need robin or Ford. 
My son built block towers, and when he was fin- 
ished, he demolished them with block missiles. 

My daughter built corrals and called them houses, 
When she grew tired of playing with them, she 
covered them with a chair to protect them. My 
son took everything within reach apart; my daugh- 
ter put things away. 


As my daughter grew and developed, I offered 
the lessons, the tools, the Opportunities. She 
declined. I took her traveling; she was terri- 
fied. I showed her experiments; she was bored. 
As I observed her personality, it seemed to me 
that I had somehow had someone else's daughter. 
She looks like a portrait of me in my teens; 
in fact, she looks more like the portrait than 
the portrait looked like me at the time. But 
I was completely frustrated trying to understand 
what motivated her, She was so resistant to 
everything that made life interesting to the 
rest of us, but never in argument or open con- 
flict. She moved out during college. I was 
Puzzled and hurt and angry, but finally I under- 
stood. She was born a dreamer/artist into a 
family of realists/scientists and fought the 
mismatch until she left home and longer, like 
@ mouse that keeps jumping straight up for a 
while before it realizes it is free. 


Carol Atkinson 
Boulder, Colorado 















How Rich 
@Qur ™isterhood 


With seven children, the oldest and only 
daughter a freshman at BYU and the youngest on 
the brink of kindergarten, I have found my per- 
spective slowly changing away from diapers and 
baby's schedules to thinking perhaps there's 
something different for me out there, 


In trying to relate where I am to where my 
daughter is, I find that schooling is a common 
denominator now. For Amy, schooling helps her 
direct her life and gives her skills to enable 
her to support herself and feel successful, 
For me, it is to help me enlarge on that which 
I have already learned, 


The few years between us, however, make for 
some big differences, I've made twenty years 
of earthly decisions that she has yet to make: 
career, marriage, family, church activity, and 
so forth. And, I've already had a lot of pain 
and a lot of joy that are still awaiting her. 
Because the world is different now than when 
Amy was born, she may have to work harder at 
putting family life first than I did. She has 
many more career options available than I ever 
dreamed of. She probably has had to face many 
more sexual and drug/alcohol temptations than 
I knew existed, 


What do I hope for her, this precious exten- 
sion of my mortality and hopefully, my immortal- 
ity? I hope that she has a strong sense of her 
own goodness and potential and that she'll keep 
discovering new facets of herself to like and 
develop, I hope she won't have to depena on 
others for her self esteem but will realize she's 
great--right now. I hope she has patience with 
herself, realizing that things she would like 
to change don't all have to be changed this min- 
ute but can be worked on, calmly, daily, always 
with a self-given pat on the back for each im- 
provement. I hope she develops a strong desire 
to allow Heavenly Father to influence her choices, 


It's interesting that with Amy away so much 
now, my influence is strangely stronger than 
it has been for several years. She appreciates 
me and her family more, She actually wants to 
be with us! 


A few years ago I had some minor surgery and 
felt crummy for a few weeks. Amy dropped her 
independent ways, and we both relished our time 
together, At the time, I wrote 


Her years are rapidly fleeing from me 

Like water seeking its own level 

Regardless of who or what's in the way. 

Her feelings hide themselves in dark river 
bottoms 

Not wanting illumination 

Except 

On occasion when they come flooding out, 

Too strong to hold back. 

I must listen with my heart 

Hoping she will discover with hers 

How rich our sisterhood could be, 


I hope that we will continue to be sisters 
as the difference in years melts away and our 
eternal experience puts us on even more common 
ground, I'll always love her and, at this point, 
will stand on the sidelines and cheer her on 
as she pursues a rich, satisfying life. 


Judy Maxfield 
Boulder, Colorado 





When I was little, I thought my mother was 
perfection itself. Mom knew how to do every- 
thing just right, and she never had any problems. 
Mom knew how to tie shoes; she knew how to make 
bread; and type with all her fingers, not even 
looking at the keys. She was exactly what a 
mom should be and her way was the only way. 

I remember getting in arguments with my best 
friend in third grade about which way we were 
Supposed to put sheets on the bed. She didn't 
do it the same as my mom, and so she didn't do 
it right, 





As I got older, my views changed tremendously, 
Let's face it, when the average teenager is in 
junior high school, Mother cannot do anything 
right. Iwas no different. Mom told me to do 
my homework, so I didn't, She told me to prac- 
tice the piano, so I quit. Fortunately, her 
training in areas such as morality and the Word 
of Wisdom had sunk in enough during previous 
years so there weren't too many problems there. 
But even through these tumultuous years, I always 
knew Mom loved and cared for me. As in third 
grade, when she had bandaged my hurt knee, so 
she bandaged my hurt feelings when I got caught 
in the typical junior high girls! quarrels and 
backbiting. She encouraged me in everything 
and actually told me she loved me almost every 
day during those times, even when I doubted that 
was possible, 


When I left for college, I confidently assured 
my mother that I wouldn't be homesick at all. 
I remember getting out of the car saying, "I'll 
miss you, but not today," while Mom cried as 
she said goodbye. I was ready to gO, knew every- 
thing there was to know, and would make it just 
fine, thank you, By this time Mom and I had 
gotten to be pretty good friends. She had shared 
some things about herself that, although they 
made me realize that she wasn't perfect, also 
made me learn more about her and love her in 
a more adult fashion. Anyway, it was strange 
to see that I, the independent one, suddenly 
couldn't wait to come home from school. Now 
Mom and I are enjoying the times we spend to- 
gether and learning even more about one another. 
I think that Mom and I will probably be good 
friends for a long time. 


Amy Maxfield 
Boulder, Colorado 


A SQughters View 


Here we all sit at the science table doing 
our "labs," talking about nosey younger sisters, 
obnoxious younger brothers, bossy older sisters, 
unpredictable older brothers, and totally un- 
reasonable parents, Oh, the stories about par- 
ents! I could go on and on about those, espec- 
ially those about mothers! After I hear these 
"tear jerkers," I feel once again that I'm dif- 
ferent. Sure, Mom and I have our tight spots, 
but they are settled pretty quickly, We just 
talk the problem out when we're alone, or, if 
our schedules don't come together, Mom just takes 
me aside, and we settle it. 












































Please don't get the idea that I just sit 
back and relax while Mom does everything to solve 
our problems, I have to help, too, Probably 
the easiest way to solve mother-daughter differ- 
ences is to solve the perpetual problems that 
come up in almost every conversation, 


"Did you practice today?" 
"Well... uh... you see, , ." 
"Margaret, your lesson has been bad for many 
weeks, you've been on that minuet for three 
months now and how about that sonata--thirteen 
weeks? Tonight, let's you and me write down 
your schedule for the whole week and see where 
we can fit practicing in." 


I'm not saying that mothers always come up 
with miraculous answers to all problems, Mothers 
and daughters have to work together to climb over 
life's hurdles. We can help each other and im- 
prove our relationships if, for example, we: 


1, as daughters are given time after school 
to relax a bit, 

2. check with each other first thing in the 
morning to see what kind of mood the other 
one is in, If the other is in a difficult 
mood, lay off, Don't instruct or bug 
or advise or whine or ridicule ANYTHING! 
If the other is in a good mood, say any- 
thing, just as long as it's said with 
a bit of love and kindness, 


So far, the teenage years aren't nearly so 
bad for me as people at school say they are for 
them. I hope it stays that way. 


Margaret Romney 
Boulder, Colorado 


Kissing the Say 


He who binds himself a jay 

Does the winged life destroy. 

But he who kisses the jay ae it flies 
Lives in eternity's eunri 





William Blake 


Yesterday, when she came dashing from school 
to the car to be ferried to an appointment, I 
Saw three things: someone who had forgotten 
her lunch; someone who had worn her new leather 


Cont. on p.4 
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shoes on a wet day; and someone who was indulging 
herself in a most unbecoming habit--gum chewing. 
I had the good grace not to jump on her about 
all three things immediately, However, it only 
took me about ten minutes before I'd managed 

to mention all her sins of the day. Then I felt 
terrible. I might have said the same things 

to her younger sister or to one of the little 
boys in our family, but I'm learning that teen- 
agers take less kindly to our helpful little 
suggestions, And here is a lovely thirteen-year- 
old girl whose mother picks up her faults with 
about as much restraint as Ms, Pac-man consuming 
the dots, 


In fact, reality is much different than was 
indicated by my actions of that day. Our daugh- 
ter is delightful. When we attend parent confer- 
ences with her teachers, they seem unable to 
find the words to tell us what a fine young woman 
she is. She is bright; she is courteous; she 
is responsible. 


So why the distortion? Through what faulted 
lens am I looking to see only the imperfections 
rather than the whole child? Maybe that's the 
point; I still perceive a child when in reality 
there is before me a young woman, I want to 
hold her in the lens in the same pose I always 
have--face to face in the way a mother looks 
at her new baby. Holding her so, I believe I 
can fix anything that is out of place, 


The relationship of the mother and the baby 
is symbiotic, the baby depending entirely on 
the mother for life and love and the mother de- 
pending on the baby to relieve her full breasts 
of milk and to give her the role of "mother," 
thereby satisfying a hunger that is part of her 
creation, At least these were my feelings. 
Baby's first smile is an answer to mother's 
smile, Indeed, baby learns only the words and 
games the mother teaches, Even though baby may 
be hungry, nourishment comes only as mother 
wishes to provide it. Everything happens because 
the mother is in control. We are proud when 
the child is happy because we did the proper 
things to make her comfortable, Then we are 
proud as the child talks or sings or learns to 
"go potty" because it reflects on our diligence 
and good teaching. We may even become greedy 
for praise to be given the child because it 
reflects so directly on us. 


We owned an Afghan hound when our first child 
was born, The dog was beautiful with his long 
flowing blond hair, lean body bred for running, 
and his curling tail. In fact, he attracted 
much more attention than my baby! When we were 
out for a walk, the passers-by would pet the 
dog, talk about the dog, and praise its beauty. 
They often didn't even notice the gorgeous 
creation of mine in the stroller, I was quite 
hurt, I didn't realize it then, but I had suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of desiring ego gratifi- 
eation through my child's beauty or accomplish- 
ments. This is not always healthy but seems 
almost unavoidable, 


Because our success is somehow linked to the 
success of our children, the relationship often 
becomes extremely complicated, The satisfying 
and comfortable feelings existing between a 
mother and her newborn are only rarely found 
in parent-child relationships during the child's 
adult life. Too often there are feelings of 
guilt, anxiety, and fear of disapproval. And 
for reasons not to be explored here, the mother- 
daughter relationship is often more troublesome 
than that of mother-son, I suppose that the 
tension existing in parent-child relationships 
is almost as universal a theme in plays, novels, 
and short stories as romantic love itself. The 
question then becomes, what happens to spoil 
all the boundless and effortless love that exists 
in the parent-baby relationship? How do the 
walls get built? Equally puzzling is the ques- 
tion around relationships where there are no 
walls. What did those parents do that was right? 


I believe that most walls are erected brick 
by brick during those years when the child is 
going through normal, natural, even desirable 
separation. The separation reminds me of the 
baby and the placenta being born. There is tear- 








ing and bleeding and pain. But no permanent 
damage need be done. The pain of the moment 
should be seen only as the step necessary to 
the baby becoming the beautifully independent 
being we want her to be. Just as the baby needs 
to become physically autonomous, so the young 
adult needs to become intellectually, emotion- 
ally, and spiritually autonomous, 


One of the great blessings of the gospel is 
that our knowledge of the plan of salvation can 
help us put the whole process in perspective. 
We are not parents of our children because we 
are responsible for their creation, Our true 
relationship is that of sisters and brothers. 
We are stewards for our Heavenly Father and 
Heavenly Mother and our children "belong" to 
us only in that they have been entrusted to our 
eare. What a weight of responsibility we must 
have felt when we looked into the eyes of our 
brothers and sisters in the pre-existence and 
realized that we would be largely responsible 
for their physical and spiritual well-being. 

We surely must have hugged them tenderly and 
promised them that no effort would be spared 

as we tried to teach and to guide them. We 
surely must have vowed to give them all the love 
and respect that our mortal capacities allowed. 
I believe that if we can conjure up these feel- 
ings of concern for these spirits we may have 
known before our birth, we can continue the na- 
tural and open love we felt at birth without 
the walls of guilt, anxiety, and fear. 


The mother sees the baby face to face, The 
adult mother sees her daughter walking next to 
her toward a common goal, Our posture has to 
change for this to happen, and that change is 
"separation." It is during this time that we 
need to love our daughters for themselves, treat 
them as the eternal sisters they are, and then 
let them go. This healthy kind of separation 
is not the end of our love but the beginning. 


Kathryn Romney 
Boulder, Colorado 


€Ceritage 


I love my mothers. All of then. 

It has only been the last few years that I 
recognized what an incredible matriarchal heri- 
tage I have, With church and societal emphasis 
placed on the lineage of our fathers, our mothers! 
line often gets forgotten . . . or worse yet, 
ignored, 


I come from a long line of women . . . mothers 
and daughters, a ribbon stretching backwards 
to that wonderful ancient mother, Eve. I have 
often marvelled at the heritage she left me: 
a clear sense of herself, a commitment to spir- 
ituality, and a strong courage to tackle an un- 
known and threatening world so that future gener- 
ations would have the chance to grow. 


Perhaps it is because of her example that 
these commitments have been carried down into 
more recent generations, I think of my great- 
grandmother, Anna Laura Syddall, the child of 
Mormon immigrants from England, raising her chil- 
dren in the Great Basin, Pioneering for many 
years after culture and plumbing had arrived 
in the Salt Lake Valley, Anna Laura homesteaded 
640 desert acres, raising hopes of economic op- 
portunity that never amounted to much and eight 
children who did, 


Her eldest child was my grandmother, Lela 
Ray Neilson, Lela was the first in her family 
to graduate from high school, a feat she accom- 
plished only by unstinting hard work, Handi- 
capped by a significant hearing loss when only 
normal children were considered capable of 
learning, she boarded seventy-five miles away 
from home (a trip of several days) so that she 
could attend school, In an age when children 
were needed to work on the farm, my grandmother 
struggled to balance her intense desire to learn 
against the economic needs of her family. 


During her youth, my grandmother grated a- 
gainst the severe societal norms proscribed for 
women, which often put her at odds with the 
people around her, Lela was isolated by a cul- 
ture untouched by the twentieth century, She 
refused to ride side-saddle, preferring the 
easier and safer method of riding astride with 
the horse between her legs. She made herself 
a pair of bloomers by sewing two seams up the 
center of a skirt, then cutting between them. 
It was a scandalous outfit. 


After she married and became pregnant in the 
1930s with her first child--my mother--it was 
expected that she would remain confined until 
after the birth of the baby. Again, Lela rebel- 
led, She designed and made her own maternity 
clothes (there were no such things then) and 
proudly went to church in her "condition." It 
amazed her that women would willingly remain 
at home for six or so months, appearing later 
with babe in arms as if it "were a gift from 
heaven," just so that "no one would know what 
you'd been doing," 


This early courage she retained through her 
later years. There is a Power there; a spiritu- 
ality and commitment to life, a determination 
to never give up that I can see has been passed 
to my mother, and subsequently (hopefully) to 
me, 


My mother, DonnaRae Labrum, is my best example 
of the wisdom of my grandmother's life. Capable, 
self-assured, intelligent, she has lived (and 
continues to live) a life that appears nearly 
perfect to me, Building on my Grandmother's 
early feminism, and her own experience as a proud 
mother of six, she was the one who encouraged 
me to think about my celestial opportunities 
and the role of my Mother in Heaven by telling 
me that she couldn't think of anything worse 
to look forward to than perpetual and eternal 
childbearing. As the only mother/college gradu- 
ate I knew when I was growing up, she was the 
role model who gave me the encouragement to think 
that I too could graduate from college, and sub- 
sequently, when I was thinking about a masters 
degree (without any financial resources), to 
remind me with her eternal optimism that if I 
really wanted to do it "then I'm sure that there 
will be a way." 


As I have watched her cope with unanswerable 
questions and unsolvable problems, I have been 
deeply impressed with her attempt to deal with 
and solve as best she can those trials that have 
been hers. My mother's life has always been 
a strength to me, The optimism with which she 
has attacked life has rendered her still capable 
of loving when others would have given up. 


All those women , . . first daughters, then 
mothers, finally grandmothers, All my mothers, 
What te the sisterhood that we share? A common 
bloodline, a lineage? It is more than that: 

It is a sense of wonder at the beauty of woman- 
hood, an emotional thread to thrones of deity; 
a strength born of courage and love to begin 
new directions, 


When I was in Asia recently, I saw Chinese 
acrobats construct human pyramids, balancing 
on each others! shoulders to reach amazing 
heights, 
is possible today because the strength is concen- 
trated at the bottom. As I change positions 
in the formation from being on the top to accep=- 
ting someone on my shoulders, I know that the 
new pattern and height of the whole that I have 
contributed to will continue to be supported 
by those before and after me, I do, after all, 
stand on the shoulders of giants. 


Renee Tietjen 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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In paying tribute to mothere and daughters 
in thie tesue, we asked several women to answer 
some questions about their relationships with 
their mothers, grandmothers, and daughters. 

In searching through their responses, we found 
several strong, recurrent themes. The strongest 
of these, and the deepest, was love: abiding, 
enduring, and touched in every facet with an 
intense yearning to understand and share. This 
desire came from such depths that it seemed to 
be an actual cry of both pain and joy and was 
overwhelming in ite tangtbility. 


We also found, in thie reach toward under- 
standing, a great deal of respect and a warm, 
mutual admiration. Heritage and common expert- 
ence have brought together generations of women 
in a long line of emotional, physical, and epiri- 
tual support--a bonding of mother and daughter 
repeated many times, and a making of friends 
and sisters out of a system of nurturing author- 
ity. Perhaps not surprisingly, this theme was 
also very strong: that while being a mother 
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Like those pyramids, the power of women 



























and being a child were both wonderful experiences 
in their turns, the growing into friendships 

was the most gratifying--and lasting--evolution 
of the relationship. Mothers and daughters, 

in becoming friends, found an understanding that 
could replace both overwhelming awe and rebel- 
lion, that allowed for hwnan imperfections, and 
that respected not only family accomplishment 

but also the growth of individual awareness and 
identity. 


The responses of mothers and daughters showed 
mutual respect and mitual trust, the importance 
of relationships and all the work that goes into 
them, similarities and differences, roles and 
reversals, paradox and wisdom, blood and friend- 
ships--and a legacy of women who have come to 
understand their timelessness. 


About SPaughters 


Because of the experiences you have had in life, 
what would you most like your daughter(e) to 
underetand or to learn about living? 


Mary Smart Hales Jensen (Provo, Utah): Self- 
actualization is a prime virtue to seek after. 
As a woman approaches adulthood, she needs to 
realize she is no longer in the child role with 
others largely responsible for her happiness. 
Life doesn't wait for us; we need to live it 
now, and to the hilt. 


Carolyn Beane (Arlington, Massachusetts): 
First and foremost, I want my daughters to be 
their own persons, to become more self-confi- 
dent in the face of other people's expectations 
of them, I want them to be willing to risk even 
if it means getting hurt. I also want them to 
be able to get back up when they are knocked 
over, brush themselves off, and get on with it. 


Melinda Smart Graves (Belmont, Massachusetts): 
During the serious illness of my second child 
I felt that for a time all my trivial concerns 
were stripped away, and I realized what was really 
important in life. One of those things that 
meant the most to me at that time, that I clung 
to, was my relationships with those I cared 
about. I would like my daughter to learn to 
value and cultivate honest, loving, lasting rela- 
tionships with herself, with family, with friends, 
and with God, 


Evelyn K, Hilton (Mendon, Utah): Everyone 
makes mistakes, I hope my daughters won't dwell 
on the suffering and sorrow in life, but learn 
from the mistakes and go on, remembering the 
pleasant things and having faith that more pleas- 
ant times will come in the future, Loving and 
creating joy in life each day as you move through 
it is very important. 


Shirley B. Paxman (Provo, Utah): Life is 
basically good, but certainly not always fair. 
One must be responsible for one's own happiness 
because it is too much of a burden to make some~ 
one else responsible for it. 


How have your goals changed since your youth? 
How does your new focus affect what you want 
for your daughter(s)? 


Mary Smart Hales Jensen: Most of us who grew 
up with The Boston Cooking School Cookbook in 
our trousseaus also had "happy ever after-ing" 
kinds of personal goals, Mine certainly were. 
Imagine graduating from college without a market- 
able skill. 


Because I'm now older and wiser and know more 
of life's realities (twice widowed), I have become 
a "pusher" of career education for women. The 
self esteem and confidence that come with career 
preparations and experiences makes stronger women, 
in my opinion, 


Carolyn Beane: My goals were so simple and 
so typical of the times in which I was raised 
« » « BO to college, work two years, get married, 
have babies, raise the family, cook the rice, 
do the laundry, and eventually approach old age 
hand-in-hand with my husband of fifty-plus years 
to spend quiet, gentle moments, in our rocking 
chairs, Reality forced some rather dramatic 
changes in my life so that now my new goals 
are what I want for my daughters. 


Shirley B. Paxman: My goals since youth 
haven't changed that much. My family still is 
the most important aspect of my life and that 
is just what I expected in my youth, Like Pearl 
Buck, "I (have) loved my children with all my 
heart, but not with all my time.” If my daughters 
have as much cont: it in their lives with 









their families, I will be satisfied, and even 
a bit joyous, 


Evelyn K, Hilton: My goal as a seven-year-old 
was to have babies, It didn't change much as 
I grew up except to add a husband to the picture, 
We were blessed with nine children, seven of 
them daughters, All my children were a special 
joy to me and still are, Today I can see that 
having so many was not necessarily a noble deed, 
but rather a selfish desire. I enjoy seeing 
my daughters developing themselves and growing 
into their "own people" as well as being wives 
and mothers, But they are placing a heavy burden 
on themselves if they have too many children 
to raise and are financially insecure as well. 
I guess the bottom line is that I feel that 
everyone should do what they are comfortable 
doing and what is fulfilling to them and not 
worry or care about what others think, 


What opportunities does your daughter have that 
you didn't have? 


Mary Smart Hales Jensen: Growing up now is 
a real intellectual advantage for women because 
my expectations for them are changing, My own 
daughters were born five to ten years too soon 
for this to have affected their early educations. 
They have done a good "catching up" job, however. 


Shirley B. Paxman: The stereotypes of my 
day have broken down, and it is all for the good, 
Every woman now has as many options as men re- 
garding the direction of her life, which certainly 
wasn't true when I was growing up. But young 
women need to be very much aware that there is 
a time and season for everything. The time will 
come when you can think only of your needs, more 
or less, but a balance is always needed--not 
either/or, but how and when? 


Donna Smart (Salt Lake City, Utah): Oppor- 
tunities to pursue their interests, to become 
rather than to be. I suppose I had that, too, 
but did not recognize it. The world has shrunk; 
technology has expanded, They can go wherever 
they want linearly or "innerly" or compre- 
hensively. 


What challenges doee your daughter have that 
you didn't have? 


Mary Smart Hales Jensen: Choosing between 
"traditional" and "liberated" roles is presenting 
a good deal of distress to young women. A bal- 
ance is what I would hope for young women to 
achieve, 


Carolyn Beane: Freedom is often an untamed 
beast and knowing just how to pull it into shape 
is often a difficult job. 


Shirley B. Paxman: Life is ever so much more 
complicated now, especially for families and 
women, The options make it more complicated 
and challenging, for one thing, The explosion 
of technology and knowledge, for another, Who 
can begin to keep up with all that is expected 
or offered? None of us can. Society encroaches 
on us more than it did when I was growing up 
or rearing my family. The world is far too de- 
manding and far too organized, I really grieve 
for the children who are so programmed they have 
no time to dream, to listen, to think, 


Evelyn K. Hilton: My children are scattered 
from one coast to the other and at times from 
Tokyo to Europe, They are challenged to cope 
with the world, to learn to love God's children 
whether Mormon or not. We have been a close 
and loving family, and sometimes it seems easier 
to love and be friends with just other family 
members than to make new friends, I'm proud that 
my children have "grown up" and become more "in- 
dependent" a lot faster than I did. I know there 
are more "temptations" in the world today than 
when I was growing up, but I expect my daughters 
will be stronger people from dealing with them, 


Donna Smart; Along with the myriads of oppor- 
tunities comes the coping with conflicting demands 
on time, talent, energy, values. 


Melinda Smart Graves: While I grew up and 
spent my early adult life in Salt Lake, my daugh- 
ter will live at least part of her life away 
from Church headquarters, This is both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. She will be farther 
away from her extended family than I was and 
may not feel as strongly their support, nor the 
sense of heritage that I had, She will need to 
develop her own resources, and the strength of 
her faith may be tested earlier than mine was. 


How do you think you can best support your daugh- 
ter as she 48 becoming an adult? 








Melinda Smart Graves: Perhaps the best support 
a parent can give to a child maturing into an 
adult (and probably the most difficult) is silent 
support, I would hope to be able to stand back 
and allow my daughter to take responsibility 
for her own decisions and her own mistakes, as 
well as taking credit for her successes, without 
interference from me, At the same time, I want 
my daughter to be assured of my unfailing love. 
There is a fine balance between letting go so 
my daughter can grow up, and yet still being 
there for her--I hope I can find it. 


Evelyn K, Hilton: The best support I can 
give a daughter as she is becoming an adult is 
love and faith in her abilities. I can show 
respect for her decisions--which do not have 
to be "right" according to me for her to merit 
continuous support and love. 


Shirley B. Paxman: Because all of my children 
live far away, being supportive is not as much 
a physical thing as an emotional one, They know 
that our love for them is unconditional. 


What is the most difficult thing about being 
a mother to your daughter? 


Mary Smart Hales Jensen: It would be great 
if there were pat answers to help me know how 
to help my daughters through their difficult 
times, A mother's becoming overly involved 
paralyzes everyone; knowing when and how (and 
if) help is needed is the hard part, 


Carolyn Beane: I'm very close to my daughters 
and therefore I know a lot about their personal 
lives, This is often a burden as I bleed for 
them when they hurt, and sometimes I feel I know 
more than I want to know, certainly more than 
my mother ever knew! 


Shirley B. Paxman; At this point in time, 
I see no difficulties, We are available when 
needed, most of the time, and I feel the loving 
support of my children, It is a very reciprocal 
thing, A healthy sense of humor is the only 
way to survive family life. 


Donna Smart: Feeling like I'm really about 
their age . . . knowing I'm not. 


What ia the best thing? 

Carolyn Beane: Their love and spontaneity 
and the very fact that they do trust me with 
their secrets. 


Shirley B. Paxman: 
an adult level, 


Sharing experiences on 


How does your daughter support you? 


Evelyn K. Hilton: My daughters support me 
in many ways. They love me and encourage me 
and make me still feel needed, I'm still hurting 
from the recent loss of my mother, and they have 
been understanding. One daughter drove me to 
the hospital the night she was expected to die. 
She held one of my mother's hands, and I held 
the other as we tried to ease her into the next 
world, We shared a difficult but beautiful 
experience, 

Shirley B. Paxman: By keeping us very much 
a part of their lives, 


What are the most important thinge you share 
with your daughter? 


Mary Smart Hales Jensen: I rejoice in the 
companionship of my interesting and delightful 
daughters. We are increasingly open in sharing 
our thoughts, and so each year brings deeper 
relationships, My daughters have good insights 
into my needs and are good counselors, though 
we all know, with my independent ways, that I 
am in full charge of me. 


The most important things that we share are 
unqualified love and the desire for one another's 
well-being on every level, Besides, we have 
a marvelously good time when we are together! 


Cont. on p.6 
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Carolyn Beane: 
of "we're all in this together." Because I was 
divorced eight years ago and thus, in a very 
real way, started life all over again at that 
time, we're all in the process of building 
careers, relationships with men, and so forth, 
Most of all, besides the obvious love that we 
have for one another, we also share a very real 
spirit of adventure, a sense of humor to get 
us through those times when depression sets in. 


A common purpose, a feeling 


Shirley B. Paxman: The grandchildren! 
Donna Smart: Sharing of all that it means 
to be female with all the attendant implications. 


About CMothers 
andor ~Qnandmothers 


How hae your mother/grandmother been influential 
in helping you shape your goale and the way you 
look at life? 


Melinda Smart Gravee: My mother is very tol- 
erant of people. Her attitudes about others 
transcend social, economic, and religious differ- 
ences, and I see her willing to learn from others, 
to find what is common, what is universally 
shared. Because of ber example, I try to have 
that kind of broad perspective as well. 


Martha Hales (Watertown, Massachusetts): 
In many ways my mother has led a fairly shel- 
tered life. She hasn't had a lot of personal 
experience with other cultures, but she raised 
me with the feeling that all people everywhere 
are my brothers and sisters. 


My attitude about material possessions can 
also probably be traced to my mother, We were 
neither rich nor poor, but money never seemed 
to be emphasized, The important things were 
people, relationships, and the quality of life 
that one lived. Those values have carried over 
to me, and I'm grateful for her example. 


Shirley B. Paxman: By teaching me that happi- 
ness comes from obeying the commandments and 
that God is a reality in my life, Also, that 
common sense is a most precious commodity, rarely 
found in many people, 


In what waye hae your mother/grandmother been 
a role model for you? 


Martha Hales: I'm not married, I have no 
children, and I am becoming progressively more 
career oriented (although it's hard for me to 
determine to what extent my current feelings 
about career reflect a change in attitude and 
to what extent it's a coping reaction), It is 
in this ability to adapt to unexpected situations 
in life that my mother has been the best role 
model for me, She didn't expect to be a "single 
parent" or a "displaced homemaker," and she cer- 
tainly never thought she'd be a "special inter- 
est." But she has adapted remarkably well to 
each of these roles, 


Her experience has made her more empathetic 
and increasingly more outspoken in defending 
the rights and interests of people who fall into 
these categories, She has shown me how to con- 
front problems rather than becoming offended 
in silence, and I appreciate that example. 


Shirley B. Paxman: .uey were both women of 
great integrity, intellect, and jote de vivre. 


Donna Smart: One grandmother was prim and 


proper, another a little wild and shocking-~ 
but I loved them both and saw a kind of counter- 
balance there, 














What do you most admire about your mother/grand- 
mother? 


Melinda Smart Graves: My mother welcomes 
challenge. I admire her energy and the wide 
range of her interests, She does things that 
are not easy or convenient or even safe, She 
takes challenges and meets them successfully, 
and as a result she has a great deal of self 
confidence, 


Martha Hales: My mother is a "survivor" in 
the best sense of the word. I often hear people 
defiantly say, "I'm a survivor." My mother 
skips the defiance and quietly and courageously 
survives. 


There have been tragedies and disappointments 
in her life as there are for all of us, but she 
has a great depth of character and intense faith 
in the Lord that seem to make her equal to any 
challenge. She has a knowledge of the effective- 
ness of prayer that comes from frequent and ardent 
use of this powerful communication tool, 


In what way does your mother/grandmother support 
you? 


Martha Hales: The most important way in which 
she supports me is by believing in me and my 
ability to lead my own life. 


The past few years have been difficult as 
I have tried to get started on a career, I have 
considered and even tried some fairly off the 
wall ideas, My mother has learned one of the 
most valuable lessons a parent can learn--to 
keep her mouth shut, No matter how crazy my 
plan, she cheers me on, and I really appreciate 
it. I told her once that I realize I come tp 
with some pretty wild ideas, and I appreciate 
her not tearing them down. She laughingly told 
me that it isn't always easy, and I know that's 
true, but I believe her discipline will pay off 
in increased wisdom and maturity on my part. 


Donna Smart: I never, ever felt distrusted, 
no matter how much I deserved it. 


What would you most like your mother/grandmother 
to understand about you? 


Martha Hales: I tend to be terribly intro- 
spective--sometimes too much so, and I think 
my mother is often dismayed by this. I think 
she thinks I take life too seriously, and she 
is probably right. But the need to dissect every 
little idea and understand facets of things that 
others don't seem to find particularly signifi- 
cant is a part of my personality that I seem 
to have been born with, and I don't see much 
hope of changing it. 


What do you think are the challengee you are 
facing that your mother/grandmother doesn't 
underatand? that she does understand? 


Martha Hales: I think there are certain as- 
pects of my situation that have never even ocour- 
red to her. If I don't marry and don't have 
children, there are some practical considera- 
tions in addition to eternal ones, I wonder 
what it will be like to grow old alone--no chil- 
dren to worry about me, no grandchildren to come 
to visit. Those are important parts of life 
that I may miss out on. 


Sometimes I think she doesn't understand that 
I want to be considered as a family unit even 
though I don't have children. At times, it seems 
that grandchildren are a big draw, and it's har- 
der to get a visit if you don't have little ones 
for parents to visit. I don't mean to sound 
like I never get visits, but I think the percep- 
tion of the family in general is that being 
alone, I am more portable. 


What ts the most important Legacy your mother/ 
grandmother has given you? 


Melinda Smart Graves: I value greatly the 
sense of "belonging" to a family my parents gave 
me. We children were given opportunities to 
know our grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins 
although many of them lived some distance away. 
We knew about our great-grandparents that were 
gone, My mother's efforts to keep our family-- 
children with such varied personalities, inter- 
ests, and goals--united have given me the sense 
that a family is not a random combination of 
people, that each of us has strengths to share 
and a unique way of touching the others. 


Martha Hales: She has given me a legacy of 
love for the most important things in life--love 


of my family, love of the Lord and the gospel, 
love for my fellow beings, and love of life. To 
me this is the greatest legacy I could hope for. 


What is the most difficult thing about being 
a daughter/granddaughter to your mother/grand- 
mother? What is the best thing? 


Maryjo Beane (Arlington, Maseachusetts): 
The most difficult thing about being a daugh- 
ter to my mother is trying to keep up with her. 
The best thing about being a daughter to my moth- 
er is having the opportunity to know her as well 
as Ido. She's a great woman, 


Melinda Smart Graves: The most difficult 
thing about being a daughter now that I am an 
adult is relating to my mother as an adult. 
It's too easy to act like a child, to let my 
mother take care of me. The best thing is when 
we get beyond that and communicate on an adult 
level about common feelings and experiences. 


Martha Hales: I love my mother, and I can't 
think of anyone whose daughter I'd rather be, 
and I think that's the best thing. 


As I said before, she is a survivor, and while 
I appreciate her ability to cope as a great exam- 
ple to me, it has also been a source of difficul- 
ty. When I was younger, I think she may have 
shouldered too much of the burden, and I didn't 
learn to take responsibility for making things 
happen in my life as early as I might have. Some- 
times I feel I am doing a less effective job of 
overcoming obstacles that are not nearly as 
great as those she surmounted, But I am learn- 
ing, and I guess that's what life is all about. 


What are the most important thinge you share 
with your mother/grandmother? 


Maryjo Beane: Everything. I don't feel as 
though I can dissect our relationship and cate- 
gorize what is "most" or "least" important of 
all the things that we share, I'm just grateful 
that our relationship is open and honest enough 
that I don't need or want to censor my thoughts 
and feelings when sharing them with her. 


Martha Hales: A good relationship. She has 
always trusted me. She has always been open 
enough that I felt I could tell her anything. 
When I was in college and told her about camping 
trips with my boyfriends, she didn't lecture 
me about how indecent she undoubtedly thought 
it was. She just asked me if I'd had fun, I 
had, and she didn't need to worry. She had taught 
me correct principles, and I was pretty good 
at governing myself, 


I know she doesn't agree with some of the 
ideas I have, and I may make decisions she 
doesn't approve of, but she has a basic faith 
in me and a love for me, and that goes a long 
way. 


Memories, 


Shirley B. Paxman: 
































One Woman’s_ Perspective 


re DIARY = 


Editor's Note--We are pleased to announce 
that Mary Bradford has agreed to become the 
editor of "One Woman's Perspective." This colum 
will continue to feature, in each issue, a pol- 
ished personal essay in which individual authors 
express their attitudes, opinions, or beliefe 
about whatever topic te on their minds, The 
excellence of Mary's personal essays is known 
throughout the Church, as te her skill ae an 
editor, a poet, and a teacher, and we are honored 
to have her accept thie position on our staff. 
We asked that she lead off with an essay of her 
oun, which we are delighted to share with you. 





"Mother, you don't understand!" loosely trans- 
lated, means "You were never my age." Breathes 
there a mother who has not heard, with sinking 
heart, such words from a daughter suddenly trans- 
formed from laughing girl to sulking sphinx? 


Oh, to produce authentic, incontrovertible 
proof that yes, indeed, Mother was once her age, 
with all its temptations, frustrations, fears-- 
and joys, 


Luckily my diary was at the ready, and four- 
teen-year-old Mary was able to reach across the 
years to fourteen-year-old Lorraine with these 
words: 


I write a diary in the hope that someday 
I will have a daughter of my own who will 
have to go through some of the same things 
I am now experiencing and even though most 
of these entries sound awfully silly and dumb, 
they have been and are me, They mark changes 
in me and show things I have learned, There's 
nothing extraordinary about me, nothing extra- 
ordinary happens to me, but to a teenage girl, 
everything is new and different and perhaps 
some day these entries will help a teenage 
girl of my own. 


At that moment my relationship with my daugh- 
ter turned toward maturity and friendship. Our 
problems did not immediately solve themselves 
through the sharing of the diary, but the many 
readings to follow triggered long-buried memories 
of mine and well-kept secrets of hers. 


We began by comparing our backgrounds, Mine 
was a semi-rural life on an acre of orchard and 
garden in East Mill Creek, a suburb of the LDS 
Church capitol. I remember when the ice box 
was put out to pasture (literally deposited 
there) and the refrigerator installed. I re- 
member when the wood stove gave way to the gas 
furnace, I remember the exciting moment when 
my brother's answer to a radio question won us 
a free television demonstration, the first we 
had ever seen. All my school friends were 
Mormons, and my intimates were a band of cousins 
growing up within a six-block radius of my house. 
Some of the students in my high school were con- 
sidered "fast", but fast meant a kiss on the 
first date, or maybe the second. My parents 
were distinctly shocked the first and only time 
I brought home a boy not of our religion. (He 
was Greek Orthodox,) 


Yes, mine was an insulated world, disturbed 
only by rumors of a conflict in Korea that final- 
ly drafted a few of my college friends. Born 
during the last gasp of the Great Depression, 

I recorded the end of World War II in my diary. 


Lorraine was born just before Viet Nam, the 
Civil Rights marches, and the Kennedy-King assas- 
Ssinations. She grew up in a series of apartments 
and houses in Arlington, Virginia, a suburb of 
the nation's capitol. She felt conspicuous in 
the ward because she was the bishop's daughter 
and conspicuous in school because she was a 
Mormon, Some of her wide circle of friends 
worried us because they sometimes drank, and 
smoked pot. My husband taught me to drive a 
car when I was thirty-three; Lorraine would learn 
at fifteen, I left Utah for the first time at 
sixteen on a trip to Wyoming; Lorraine by sixteen 
would have made several cross-country trips and 
would have traveled with us through Europe in a 
camper bus. When Lorraine would go to college, 
she would travel 2200 miles by plane; I simply 
boarded the downtown bus. My serious traveling 
began after marriage; Lorraine would go on the 
BYU Semester Abroad program and a Caribbean 
cruise, 


Lorraine and I tried to close the gaps between 
her experiences and mine by comparing descrip- 
tions of some of the important stations on our 





life journeys, First, we had to clear up some 
vocabulary problems in my diary, She asked me 

to define "wolf" as it applied to a boy; "het 
up" as in "Mama got all het up when I didn't 

get home from school on time"; "maul" as in "I 
don't like boys to try to maul me"; "hubba-hubba” 
as in "Hubb--bb-ba, is he ever handsome!" 


Lorraine noticed right away the difference 
in our "testimonies." At fourteen I was able 
to write, "I am so in love with the Church! 

I know as truly as if I had had a revelation 
that God made the LDS Church and Joseph Smith 
did have a revelation, I know it with every 
part of me. I hope I can go to the Celestial 
Kingdom when I die." It was only after a great 
deal of soul-searching and "testing" that 
Lorraine would finally be able to say, at age 
twenty-two, "I have finally understood what the 
concept "keep the commandments and you will be 
happy” means . . . I feel I am changing for the 
better--a spiritual rebirth, you might say." 


My insulated upbringing had caused me to be- 
lieve that people born into the Church were just 
naturally born with a testimony, But, as I point- 
ed out to Lorraine, my tests were waiting. It's 
just that I was a late bloomer. 


We both began realizing that under our cul- 
tural differences were sibling heartbeats. "I 
have no freedom," I cried at fifteen. "I can 
never go shopping because I have no money and 
am hardly ever allowed to ride the bus. I have 
to wait until Dad remembers to give me a dollar. 
What's a girl going to do with a dollar? They 
don't realize that pretty new clothes are impor- 
tant to a girl's confidence. They don't under- 
stand me." And yet only a few pages later, after 
exulting in a new Easter dress, these words: 

"I am so thankful for the privilege of being 
me, of going through life with the things I was 
born with and the things I have the power to 
attain," I was to write many years later: "To- 
day Lorraine, three years old, grabbed me by 
the hand and said, 'Mama, I'm glad I'm meJ'" 


Our continuing involvement in the saga of 
our diaries placed us on a local speaking circuit 
where we became known informally as the Mother- 
Daughter-Diary-Duo--this during the years when 
the Church was pushing personal history writing 
in Sunday School and Mutual. In her speech, 
Lorraine vowed that "Mother's descriptions have 
shown me that she really can understand me. 

We have learned to understand each other." She 
went on to describe her own diary-keeping 
methods, "I started keeping a diary in the fourth 
grade, At first I wrote what Davis Bitton has 
called the 'I dug potatoes today diary'--I woke 
up, I got out of bed, I went to school, and so 
on, This can be very boring. After awhile I 
began writing about how I felt. Soon I found 
that my diary was not just a book, but a friend. 
It has helped me solve problems, It hears my 
complaints without talking back, It is a way 
to relieve tension, I can trust it to keep my 
secrets, It is fun to look back on, and I can 
read it aloud to those I love," 


As she grew up, Lorraine often read back into 
her early life and would come to me exclaiming, 
"Mother! Listen to this! I can't believe I 
said this. I can't believe I felt this way!" 


An important stage in our journey was reached 
in Lorraine's last year in high school when she 
had an important dream, triggered no doubt by 
her study of Our Towm in English class. In her 
dream she had died and been allowed to return 
to our kitchen just long enough to place a gift 
for me on the table-=her diaries. This gift 
symbolized the trust we had built, a trust we 
hoped would last beyond a lifetime, 


Lorraine's was a stormy adolescence. Asa 
young girl, she was a budding feminist, out- 
spoken, honest, One night she led her Beehive 
class into the office of the bishop (her father) 
to confront him with these words, "The Church 
is unfair to women, blacks, and Beehive girls." 
She had noticed that when the boys went on a 
field trip to the White House to study presiden- 
tial politics, the girls stayed behind to listen 
to a lesson on the fact that women were allowed 
only one temple marriage, while blacks were not 
even allowed to enter the temple. 


Later, she was to shock ward members when 
her father, with a few minutes to spare at the 
end of Sacrament meeting, called her from the 
audience to "bear her testimony." Her response: 
"I will bear my testimony when I choose to do 
so--not because someone tells me to." 


I should have assured those who congratulated 
me for rearing a chip off the old block that 
my diaries prove that at her age, I was always 
ready to speak whether or not I knew what I was 


saying. What her father and I failed to realize 
at the time and what her diaries could have shown, 
teenage years are times of intense and idealistic 
religious fervor, Lorraine, because of her in- 
nate integrity and deep sensitivity, was not 
willing to express what she did not deeply feel, 
Through our increasing intimacy, I gradually 

came to understand the source of her deepest 
anxiety--her need for faith. She also needed 

to understand her sexual self, her social self, 
her intellectual self, but it was her "spiritual 
rebirth" that would help her to unite these 
selves and would ultimately bring peace to her 
searching soul. 


Lorraine's search, strangely enough, prompted 
her to leave BYU after three years and settle 
at the University of Maryland where her activity 
in the College Heights singles ward led her to 
bear a firm testimony. In her diary, she said, 
"For the first time in my life I can honestly 
say that the gospel and the love of God and my 
family are far more important to me than anything 
else. I still love dance, school, and social 
life, but I am learning my priorities." 


I confess I was shocked when she came to me 
early last year and expressed her desire to serve 
a mission. I suppose I was thinking what a fine 
meal her words would make--the ones I had quoted 
in a speech at a symposium a few years ago--"I 
will go on a mission when I can baptize and not 
before." But I was worried about her. She was 
almost finished with her dance degree and was 
dancing in a company. Was it wise to stop now? 
Wasn't she too old and mature to subject herself 
to the rigors of life with immature nineteen- 
year-old boys? Would she become depressed with- 
out her physical fitness regime? And where in 
the world would they send her--with so many dan- 
gerous countries to choose from? 


My anxieties lessened, however, when I real- 
ized that this decision was the natural outcome 
of her search-~as well as the fulfillment of 
one of her mother's youthful dreams. My diary 
records that when I went to the bishop to ask 
for a mission call, I was refused on the grounds 
that I was still attractive enough for marriage. 
I could now rejoice at the change in attitude 
and policy that would allow my daughter to make 
a choice and act on it. 


Now she writes from the Philippines, happy 
with her commission in the growing army of women 
missionaries, "I feel closer to God, I feel my 
inner core strengthening, I'm learning a lot 
and growing a lot, I like being busy and disci- 
plined. Everything I do is worthwhile. We are 
always visiting and teaching and making people 
smile and laugh. We study the scriptures and 
the gospel two hours a day, I like that. We 
never waste a second, Although I miss watching 
football and eating pizza, sitting in a tree 
and reading, or just lying on the bed with the 
family and laughing, I know I will be able to 
do all that again. This experience comes only 
once in a lifetime." 


Before she left, Lorraine exacted two promises 
from me--to work on my poetry and to exercise. 
She taught me her version of the twenty-minute 
workout and gave me a motivating lecture that 
she hopes will help me regain some of the strength 
I lost during a recent illness. She also taught 
me her motto--If you don't follow your dream, 
you die, "Mother," she said, "it's one thing 
to try and fail. It's another to let your poetry 
molder away in the file drawer because you didn't 
have the courage to try." 


While Lorraine was preparing to leave on her 
mission, my mother departed for hers, Lavinia 
Mitchell Lythgoe died on January 6, 1984, at 
the age of 78. My father, my brothers, my sister, 
and I gathered to prepare the funeral. While 
searching for her temple clothes, we discovered 
a cache of diaries, We knew that Mother had 
kept a diary--we had been allowed to read it 
from time to time--but we were surprised at the 
extent of the volumes back to the early twenties 
and ending just a few months before her death, 


Dennis and I read the 1928 diary aloud to 
our father and mined material for the talks we 
would give at her funeral. This was the year 
of hers and Dad's courtship. Later that week, 
we began the sifting that we expect to last for 
months, even years. 


As a young woman, Mother kept her diary in 
the "dug potatoes today" style--a few lines a 
day or every few days--until the gradual layering 
formed a surprisingly satisfying collection. 

The method I once criticized as lacking in 
originality clarifies the importance of the or- 
dinary in a woman's life, My own methods of 
writing fitfully at great length, interspersed 
with long droughts, disappoint by comparison, 
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In the book Aging in America, Bert Kruger 
Smith portrays the plight of the elderly, Es- 
pecially poignant is the Prologue--"An Old Woman 
Speaks": 


Does a tree falling in the forest make 
a sound if there are no ears to hear it? 
Is a person human when he has shrunk into 
the basic core of self and others have moved 
away like loose-hanging folds of skin? 


What is the sound I make when I am old? 
Shuffling for sustenance, napping for strength, 
dressing for no one, waiting for one certain 
visitor, I am a diminished me. No capital 
letter I, No self to fling free, a bird sail- 
ing skyward, There is only a small 7 shrivel- 
ed within the layers of the years, 


In the book's epilogue, "A Young Person Re- 
Sponds": 


I see you, old woman. I see the you, not 
the old. In your eyes I read the story of 
the years, of the pain, of the sweet delights, 
the tender pain, I see you, Woman, know your 
femininity, your graceful movements, your 
healing tenderness, 


I uncover the Swathing of the age and view 
you young and human and womanly. If I can see 
you, if I can feel your pain, if I can know 
your joy, you are not alone. You are not a 
small i far away like a stringless kite. 


Reflecting on the thoughts of both women 
brings me to a question. What can daughters 
do to foster and preserve feelings of dignity 
and self worth in their mothers and, hopefully 
motivated by feelings of love rather than guilt, 
assure their mothers that, indeed, each one is 
a capital letter I with much potential for learn- 
ing and growth? 


I have contemplated this problem as a mother, 
daughter, and grandmother. As a social worker, 
I have worked with the elderly and searched the 
literature regarding the aging process, These 
experiences have brought an awareness of the 
importance of understanding on the Part of both 
the daughter and the mother. To help with this 
understanding I propose the following guidelines, 


Touch 


James MacKay of San Antonio, 
six wrote a chapter in the book 
and Loving It, says that people 
the pleasures of the senses; as 
our senses of sight and hearing diminish, but 
we retain our strong sense of touch, To MacKay 
"the sense of touch is the language of love," 


who at age eighty- 
Living Longer 
should enjoy 
we get older, 


Quite often the elderly woman, for various 
reasons, is deprived of being touched by a mar- 
riage partner and, missing that touch, feels 
alienated and alone. As if that were not enough, 
she is plagued by the thoughts that her hair 
is gray, wiry, and/or very thin; her skin is 
Sagging, wrinkled and toneless; and her teeth 
clatter, are dark, or sometimes are missing. 
Why should anyone want to see her, let alone 
touch her? All the more reason for those who 
love her to sit close by and touch her. A touch 
reassures her that she is not "untouchable" and 
Says, in yet another way, "I love you." 


I spent many hours sitting at the side of 
a blind, somewhat deaf, ninety-three~year-old 
friend. Sometimes we talked and sometimes we 
sat quietly, but always our hands touched, Sev- 
eral times I found that as I stroked her hand 
to lovingly reaffirm her positive image of "self," 
she was stroking my hand. I felt her touch long 
after I left her to go to my home. She has been 
dead for several months, but I need only think 
back to recapture that sweet sensation. I know 
how it revitalized me and feel certain it did 
the same for her, 


THE Df ARY CHAIN CONTINUED 


Her cryptic lines, precious in their brevity, 
beckon to me, tantalize me: "At Sunday School 
we learned for a positive fact that Jesus Christ 
was sent to fill a divine mission." / "She was 
painted up so terribly that it hurt my eyes to 
look at her." / "I caught the new boy at the 
factory looking at me with euch eyes!" Each 
Monday night--home evening--was captured in de- 
tail: the prayers, the readings, the songs, 
like her father's solo, "Where the Silverish 
Colorado Winds Its Way." Visits from the "ward 
teachers" and the Relief Society teachers were 
welcomed, Movies, books, band concerts, parades 
and rides in the amazing new automobile form 
a@ sizable chunk of social history. 


She was wonderfully consistent too. Her later 
diaries record visits from church teachers, along 
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Communicate 


One vitally important component of communica- 
tion is listening. Listen wholeheartedly, daugh- 
ter. Listen for things you don't hear as well 
as for thoughts that are verbalized. Don't be 
afraid to probe or repeat back to your mother 
what you think you hear her say. This allows 
for clarification; she may rephrase the statement 
to make it more understandable, Be sensitive 
to non-verbal cues that may indicate there is 
more to a situation than meets the ear, Be care- 
ful, too, to avoid sending unintended non-verbal 
cues her way. 


An incident I observed between an elderly 
woman and her daughter illustrates how probing 
can effectively unearth discrepancies between 
what is said and what is felt. The mother pre- 
pared to attend a social function. Her going 
required that the daughter, who was willing, 
sacrifice an evening of her time to take the 
mother, Reservations were made, as were plans 
of what to wear and when to leave, Suddenly 
the mother said, "I do not want to go. Cancel 
the reservations." 


That was done, and the mother became very 
unhappy. Careful probing brought out that she 
did want to go but felt she was putting yet an- 
other imposition on an already overburdened daugh- 
ter. When the daughter didn't question her moth- 
er's reasons for not going nor try to change 
her mind, the mother assumed that her assessment 
of the situation was accurate, She quietly wept 
over this lost opportunity to attend what might 
have been her last social event. 


Happily, it was not too late to reinstate 
the reservations, and that was done. Stars re- 
Placed tears in the mother's eyes as she, her 
daughter, and her son-in-law attended the event 
that turned out to be a highlight of the last 
year of her life, 


Communicate openly and honestly. If your 
feelings are hurt by something your mother says 
or does, do not stamp off angrily to tell the 
world that she is an unfeeling, uncaring dolt, 
Instead, tell her simply and calmly the cause 
of your hurt. In Aging is Not for Stesies, Terry 
Schuckman says that there is a great need for 
the elderly to put their minds in control and 
not be dominated by their feelings, They need 
to behave positively! We have a responsibility 
for helping the elderly to put their minds in 
control, We can do this by being open and honest 
in our interactions with them, But, at the same 
time, it is imperative that we try to understand 
what provokes them to outbursts of anger or 
periods of depression and withdrawal. 


Understanding is more easily achieved if we 
view old age as the final stage of our life 
cycle. In each stage of life, we fear the un- 
known, Children fear the dark because they don't 
know what perils it holds, Teenagers have diffi- 
culty coping with feelings and are afraid of 
changes taking place in their bodies. Middle 
age brings the beginning of a sense of loss and 


with birthday parties, holiday celebrations, 
and other special events in the lives of her 
ehildren, grandchildren, brothers, and sisters. 
During her last, bedridden months, visits became 
more precious, One entry simply reads, "No one 
came today." Her handwriting, always firm and 
feminine, remained readable to the end, 


Now I stand, newly orphaned, holding the arti- 
facts of her life up to the light, hoping to 
catch the true image of my mother, I seek my 
mother, and I long to meet her, unencumbered, as 
friend and sister. A psychologist might say, 
though, that I have already "internalized" her 
to the point that such insights oan hardly be 
isolated from the ephemera of my own life. Her 
diaries, and mine and Lorraine's, are links be- 
tween us, Each time we handle these links, we 





the fears that we cannot regain what has passed, 
There is a clamor to hold on to youth. Old age 
is replete with these same fears, plus the fear 
of running out of time to do and to be. At each 
stage of life we're unsure of what to do because 
it is the first time we've experienced that par- 
ticular stage. So we act and react to pressure 
and fear, Sometimes we withdraw from reality 
or give in to depression, Other times we lash 
out in anger and hostility. 


Showing understanding helps to calm a mother's 
troubled heart and takes her a giant step toward 
behaving positively, Asking, "Mother, may I 
do that for you," is important because it is 
only by talking and listening that you, daugh- 
ter, can understand her feelings so that she 
won't be alone, 


Spend quality time with your mother; make 
her feel like a "capital letter I," whether by 
Phone, letter, or in person, If possible, dis- 
cover the best time of day to call or visit; 
the elderly are more alert at certain times than 
at others, 


Challenge your mother to use her brain by 
discussing stimulating or even controversial 
topics, Her response may disclose a keen intel- 
lect--one you may have thought had withered, 
Whatever her degree of comprehension, it is im- 
portant to talk with her or about her as though 
she is a mature, competent person and not an 
object of pity, if her dignity and self worth 
are to be preserved and enhanced. Don't make 
a big issue of forgetfulness. Usually she is 
only too painfully aware of it. 


Allow Freedom and Autonomy 


The aging mother longs to make her own deci- 
sions; then she feels she is in control of her 
own life, At the same time, however, she has 
needs that only others can meet. She needs to 
be sincerely praised and complimented, She needs 
to be appropriately and attractively dressed, 

She needs to be visited regularly, to have an 
adequate diet and someone to eat with her often, 

for, as Bert Smith Suggests, loneliness may make 

food unpalatable. Sometimes she may need the 

counsel of family members to aid her in making 
decisions or solving problems. Many times, if 

she is unable to drive herself, she needs someone 

to take her to and from her appointments and 

activities, 


Above all, the aging mother needs someone 
who Will see that her needs are met, Often this 
responsibility becomes the lot of the daughter, 
if not to meet the mother's needs personaily, 
then to see that they are met. This is a chal- 
lenging obligation for a daughter with responsi- 
bilities of her own, but it can be rewarding 
in unexpected ways, By supporting her mother, 

a woman is also providing a role model for her 
children, who may someday care for her. 


From Erich Fromm comes this tie-in between 
love and responsibility: 


Care and concern imply another aspect of love; 
that of responsibility, Today responsibility 
is often meant to denote duty, something im- 
posed upon one from the outside. But respon- 
sibility, in its truest sense, is an entirely 
voluntary act; it is my response to the needs, 
expressed or unexpressed, of another human 
being. To be "responsible" means to be able 
and ready to "respond." 


To be responsible for our aging mothers means to 
touch, to talk to, to listen to, to learn from, to 
feel pain with, to share joy with those who are respon- 
sible for our very lives--our mothers. 


Marie Durney 
Winchester, Massachusetts 


see new configurations, and our growing wisdom 
Suggests new traceries, Some mysteries will 
be replaced by certainties, but most of them 
will remain as long as we can ask questions. 


I realize that diaries can never tell the 
whole story of a life, They merge with biography 
and autobiography as a hedge against oblivion, 
All of this has already been eloquently stated 
by historians, novelists, poets, and scholars, 
both in and out of the Church. In pondering 
our three lives, then, it seems to me that 
Lorraine has inherited my mother's best qualities 
that, coupled with the awareness and education 
I was able to give her, will lead her to the 
fulfillment of our combined dreams. 


Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 





Filling 


Just after I graduated from college, I became 
acquainted with my grandmother, who had died 
long before I was born, by reading a stack of 
love letters that she had saved, written by her 
fiance at the turn of the century. Gerda, my 
grandmother, was a nurse, and her intended, Fritz 
Bogardus, was a handsome doctor at a Chicago 
hospital and later at a lumber mill in Montana. 





Fritz's affection was clear: "I long to see 
you so we may spoon again in the moonlight," 
he wrote. He had opinions about fashion as well 
as passion: "Hugging a woman with a corset on 
is like hugging an iron post." Another letter 
detailed his trip to Montana: ", . . past teepees 
with smoke curling out the tops, traveling by 
stage coach past herds of buffalo." Seeing 
Gerda's personality reflected in Fritz's ardent 
and witty letters, I came to know and love them 
both as friends and peers, "What treasures these 
letters will be for our grandchildren!" Fritz 
once wrote. 


Fritz's prophecy came true, but not in the 
way Fritz had expected. Some vague misunder- 
standing between Fritz and Gerda, complicated 
by distance and slow mails, caused them to break 
off the engagement. The letters stopped quite 
abruptly. Gerda never got over this romance, 
though she married someone else many years later. 
Having come to know Gerda and Fritz so well, 

I was not about to let Fritz literally ride off 


into the sunset as Gerda had had to do. I de- 
termined to fill in this gap for my grandmother 
and find out what had become of Fritz. 


Because Fritz's last name was unusual, I se~ 
lected Bogardus families from regional phone 
books on reference in my town's public library. 
I sent a letter explaining my interest in my 
grandmother's history, noting the important role 
Fritz played in her life, and asking each family 
if they knew anything about him. 


LEGACY 


Grace Mae Monk was my grandmother; 

Her name fit, 

Born on the 19th of February in 1889 near 
Parsons, Kansas, 

She was pretty and graceful 

But a workhorse of a woman-- 

Uncomplaining, 

Stoic in hard times, 

Competent. 

Vulnerability and strength. 


I wade back through waves 

Of memory 

To the night I lay sleepless after hearing she 
would die, 

I was in the fifth grade in Lovell, Wyoming. 

It was my first confrontation 

With where I had come from 

And where I was going; 

With what life meant, 

And what God had to do with it all, 


Never had I seen my mother cry, 
Nor then-- 

She wasn't the crying kind. 
She went about her work 
More diligently than usual-- 
But her hands shook, 

And my child's mind 

Saw the feelings 

Bound in, tight, 

Held rigid in the stillness 
With which she met life, 


CANCER! 

The word itself was a bully, 

Unrelenting, 

Ugly. 

During routine Surgery they found it 
Consuming a vital organ. 

It had been growing for a year, 

"Pervasive . . . inoperable , . . terminall" 
They sewed her up and sent her home, 


Gaps for Gerda 


A few months and some cordial but uninformative 
letters later, I received a letter from a doctor 
in Washington. His letter began, "You are in- 
quiring about my father, who practiced in Montana 
for several years, I believe it was in 1925 
that a small wound developed into a fatal infec- 
tion. . . ." I learned that Fritz married in 
1912 (nine years after the broken engagement) 
and had just this one child who was only ten 
when Fritz died. I sent Dr. Bogardus copies of 
some of the most interesting letters, which I'm 
sure he shared with his own children, fulfilling 
Fritz's prediction. I find it hard to believe 
that it was just coincidence that I made so direct 
@ connection, 


Not long after that letter arrived, I heard 
from a Mr. Bogardus in Arizona, a member of the 
Church, He had been doing research on the 
Bogardus family for twelve years and had all 
the vital data on Fritz that temple work 
requires, 


Just when I thought the Fritz mystery was 
resolved, I got another letter--this one quite 
perplexing. The letter came from a Mr. Bogardus 
in Wisconsin and held two enclosures. The one 
marked "Read first" said: 


Dr. Fritz Bogardus was my grandfather. In 
1908 he moved from Montana to Iowa where he 
married my grandmother, In 1910 my father 
was born, and in 1913 Aunt Gerda came along. 
No one ever knew where Grandpa Fritz got 
the name 'Gerda,' Grandpa Fritz died in 
1950. ... 


What was this man talking about? He couldn't 
be Fritz's grandson; I knew the names of the 
only grandsons Fritz had, and this man's wasn't 
one of them, Then I read the second enclosure: 


"Home" 

Was one small room with an outhouse 
At the end of 18th Street, 

Next to the railroad yards 

In Pittsburg, Crawford County, Kansas. 
There were chickens and a garden, 

And a blanket hung to separate 

The sleeping space, 

Up around the corner on North Michigan 
Stood the house where I was born. 

We moved back to be near her, 


Too young to understand 

Her need to be alone or to prepare, 

I denied her the little, pitiable privacy she 
sought 

In her old rocking-chair 

In the cramped, nearly non-existent space 

Behind the blanket. 


But there was no self-pity in her-- 
No bitterness or regret. 

She intended to die as she had lived: 
Competently. 

She said to death what she said to life: 
"Show me what you've got, 

I'm ready-- 

I can handle iti" 

Ahead lay the event; 

She sang "Beautiful Isle of Somewhere" 
And made preparations to go, 


Often she sat, gently rocking, 
Reading from her Bible 

Or singing her favorite hymns, 
Holding something from the past. 
Once it was the long, brown ringlets 
From my first haircut; 

I have them still, 

Coiled and faded in a little box. 
Once the agates she had collected, 
In my mind I see her, 

Bent over the Wyoming mountainside 
Searching for them 

With patience and tenacity 

On the only trip I can recall her making 
Beyond her Kansas home, 


I hope you found my letter interesting-- 
unfortunately, you won't find it true, It's 
just a figment of my imagination. When I 
received your letter, my first thought was 
that you are probably a graduate student doing 
some sort of psychological research, I had 
that "itchy-twitchy" feeling that it was I, 
rather than Fritz, who was being studied and 
evaluated. Anyhow, I finally decided that 
you were an honest young lady seeking infor- 
mation only for her own knowledge. . . . May 
your endeavor be crowned with success, 


Being eager and unattached, I first reacted with, 
"A guy with this sense of humor is worth getting 
to know, especially if he's young and singlei" 
So I wrote back a friendly, inquisitive note 
and received a letter from him by return mail. 
It read: "I am twenty-six years old and single. 
(My heart fluttered.) Damn, my prevaricating 
typewriter! I haven't been twenty-six years 
old since 1952 nor single since August 3, 1955." 
This Mr. Bogardus and I became good friends 
through our silly letters, and I met him and 
his lovely family on a subsequent trip to 
Wisconsin, 


From Gerda and Fritz's peculiar correspon- 
dence, begun over eighty years ago, I treasure 
most becoming acquainted with my grandmother 
in a very personal way. But the side benefits 
have been great, tool I got to know and love 
the man she loved. I had success unraveling 
their curious romantic mystery. I was privileged 
to "turn the heart" of a son to the father he 
had lost over fifty years before. I gained a 
hearty friendship with a very funny pen pal. 
And of course, I have also acquired a robust 
enthusiasm for family history research! 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Chicago, Illinois 


As the months went by, I watched her 
And learned where the iron bands 

Of my mother's stillness 

Had come from, 

She declined treatment, 

Determined to remain alert and at home, 
She lived longer than anyone expected, 
Laughter gradually fading from her blue eyes 
As she kept company with pain, 

We grandchildren 

Filed in one by one for our farewells 
When she lay, 

Fully clothed, 

On her old worn couch, 


She died 

In her one-room house next to the railroad yards, 
The chicken-pen empty, 

The garden lying picked and spent, 
She left behind the painful prison 
Of a body no longer able to serve. 
As the family waited with her, 

She surrendered her hold 

And drifted, 

Seemingly unafraid, 

Into death. 

Grace Mae Monk, 


Her living and her dying 

Were spun into the fibers of my life, 
Reinforced 

By the daughter she had reared in her image, 
My mother. 

Gradually the fibers were twisted into thread. 
And as I grew, 

The strands were woven into cloth 

From which I have constructed 

The garments of my life. 

However I examine the particular fabric, 

I cannot find 

The tiny fibers 

Spun so long ago; 

But they are there: 

Resilient, 

Resistant to stains, 

Sturdy and protective, strong and warm, 

Slow to show wear-= 

The basic, enduring stuff of which garments are made, 


Dawn M. Westdyke 
Boulder, Colorado 
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"Jenny, could you come here a minute? I must 
talk to you about something." 


"Okay, Mom," she calls to me from downstairs. 
"I just have to finish pinning this pattern," 


I'm nervous about what she'll say when she 
sees me here, in her room, holding the diary. 


I can envision her, bent like a crane over 
her pattern, close enough to see the markings. 
Her vague, earth-colored eyes are as nearsighted 
as mine, yet she refuses to wear glasses. So 
did I at her age. 


She's as tall as I was at fourteen. And she 
has my lank, black hair that she insists on 
wearing long so it clamps like muddy grass to 
her cheeks and neck when she's intent on some 
task, such as making that white, frilly dress, 
Her head inside is much the way mine was, too; 
right now full of a picture of her transformed 
self: instantly short, blue-eyed, blonde, all 
owing to the dress, She'll put it on when it's 
finished and face the mirror and hate what she 
sees. A giraffe in an organdy apron, I know; 
I've been there, 


She won't allow me to save her from my pain. 
Like a seed she seems destined to go through 
the same bad weather I did to become a plant 
and finally a flower--yes, even we lanky ones 
do blossom. 


No, she probably won't listen to me, but 
after reading the diary, I must have one more 
go at it, 


I didn't mean to find it. Jen and I have 
a rule about privacy. How could either of us 
know I would have reason to believe my Parente’ 
Guide to Teen-Age Behavior would be under her 
mattress? It wasn't; the diary was. My fingers 
brushed against pebbly leather; I pulled it out, 
opened it and let my eyes sweep its pages, A- 
wareness crept ahead of my conscience--this is 


Jen's diary. 
catch up: 


I read before my conscience could 


"Sun, April 2," it said, "(Cont. from Vol. 1-- 
Jan-March): 


"I can't do it. ‘Be ye therefore perfect,.' 
He couldn't have meant me, I lied again, even 
today, Sunday. M, asked if I was going to run 
for office. 'Oh, yes,' I lied, "several people 
have asked me, so I guess I should,’ 


"Just one person asked me: Miss R., my Eng- 
lish teacher and the sponsor of the school paper, 
She said I should run for editor, 'It will be 
the first time the paper has ever had an editor 
who can write English,' says she, What she does- 
n't know: Nobody votes for someone for editor 
just because they get A's in English." 


Funny, I thought Jenny ran for class secretary, 
not editor, 


I read on: 


"April 4--I asked 4 kids to be my campaign 
manager, I started with a boy, C,, because M, 
says a boy is best. Makes you look as if you 
have sex appeal. What she's forgetting: I 
don't, Me: 'C., did you get the fourth problem 
right and will you be my campaign manager?! 

C: ‘Yes. No.' 


"Well, the next best thing, M. says, is to 
have a popular ninth grade girl manage you. 
I asked L., G. and W., 'No,' 'No,' and 'No,' 
They think: ‘Why get linked up with someone 
who's sure to lose?" 


"I tell M, about it. M, says: ‘I'll manage 
you if you want me to.' M. is in eighth grade 
and not popular, just like me. We don't have 
a chance, I accept, 


"April 7--Mother arranged for me to go with 
a boy to the campaign dance. I was going to 





go alone, 


So she called Mrs. D. who just moved 
in and whose son S, is in the ninth grade, I 
was to be his Big Chance to get acquainted. 


The day of the dance Mother cut my hair. Short. 
I tried to tell her boys don't like short hair, 
When S, saw me, he looked ill. He made me walk 
on one side of the street while he walked on 
the other on our way to the gym. When we got 
there, he had to go to the boys’ room, 


"No one asked me to dance, 
decorations, Interesting crepe paper streamers. 
I drank punch, About ten gallons, When everyone 
had gone except the clean-up committee, S. came 
back, We walked home on opposite sides of the 
street, same as we came, 


I studied the 


Oh, Jen, I just didn't want you to be hurt, 
going to that dance all alone. I thought it 
would help if you went with Chris, (Chris was 
his name, not "S.") I thought you would look 
nicer with short hair. 


"April 18--I haven't been able to write much, 
Diary, because we've been working so hard on 
my posters and the campaign. I asked some kids 
to help--all the ones who weren't on someone 
else's campaign. Like J,, who is an artist. 
No one asked her because kids think she's weird, 
She wears old clothes and painted her bedroom 
black. I like her, I liked all the kids who 
came to help, I'm glad I got to know them. 
B, and R. are not creeps, M, stayed until mid- 
night the whole week, 


"April 21--election is over. I lost. M. 
eried like she thought we ever had a chance, 





FICTION 


THE MIRACLE 


"I'm not going to get asked. I know it." 

The door slammed, Mariann knew it, too, 
Junior prom and Shelly wouldn't have a date. 
She'd have to be presented by one of the pressed- 
into-service escorts and then maybe dance with 
her father a few times to get some use out of 
the dress. "Don't cry, darling. I'll be back 
soon," she said weakly through the door, "Daddy 
drove the three-wheeler out to irrigate. It 
quit, and I've got to go get him." 


The door flew open, "There's nothing you 
can say anyway. God doesn't care about me." 
Slam! 


Mariann sighed. She couldn't say anything 
even if the daughter to say it to had remained. 
This morning she'd been at the hospital visiting 
her best friend, Dying of cancer. Nothing to 
say. The bishop's wife was in the hall. Her 
son murdered just before his mission, Didn't 
God care about anything? 


He seemed to care about sunsets. A beauty 
was pouring over the west hills, as if vermillion 
were overstocked in heaven. She drove slowly 
until she saw a silhouetted man ahead, pushing 
a machine, 


"What took you so long?" he demanded, She 
didn't explain, Proms and his problems wouldn' 
mix right there in the color-washed road. 

"Go on, turn around. You'll have to pull 
“me in.” 


10 EXPONENT I 


There was no rope. "Why didn't you bring 
a rope?" Mariann bit her tongue. "We'll have 
to try it with this piece of bailing wire. For 
heavens' sake, drive slow and even." 


Slow and even. Yes, Okay. She did, and 
the sun gathered the orange and slid into the 
hills. 


Something in the road? A soft ball... like 
. . . a furry animal? What in the world? The 
way she was going, her right tire was going to 
hit whatever it was. 


"What you slowing down for?" bellowed her 
husband from behind. 


"Something in the road , ..." She chose 


to swerve and stop. 


More bellows, but she opened the car door 
and reached to get what she could now see was 


a kitten. She tried to explain, and they started 
off again. Slow and even. 
A kitten, Strange it hadn't meowed. Now 


it was purring. Not like a hurt animal. 

The kitten made several circles in her lap 
and settled down as if it had been waiting for 
her, Amazing. A small furry thing! There had 
been small furry animals in her dreams the last 
few weeks, Wasn't it about time for another 
cat? Ever since the neighbor's child put the 
old mama cat in the dryer, there had been a place 
for another cat. But one hadn't come along. 





Dropped out of 


Just like that. 


Until now. 
heaven. 


When they got to the barn and she could safely 
stop, she got out and held the kitten up in the 
headlights. Soft, silky legs draped through 
her fingers and purring seeped up her arm like 
soft, electric liquid. "What's your story?" she 
whispered and turned the kitten back and forth 
slowly. It was gray, all gray, and its face 
kitten-soft. But then she lifted it with the 
other hand and saw the lump--big as a tennis 
ball on the left hip. 


Jim saw it too, "Mariann, you're not taking 
that home. You hear me? Throw it in the creek." 


He was right, of course, Put it out of its 
misery, But it was purring. She froze, a statue 
in the twilight, feeling she should obey. The 
purring kitten was calm and trusting in her hand. 
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NENT II 


"Here's what you get to do when you run for 
editor: work on the school paper next year. 
Here's what you get to work on if you come in 
last: the front page. Mother says it will be 
a good experience." 


Well, it will be, Jen, I was editor of the 
front page myself, and I learned a lot. I met 
new people, It was the beginning of something 
for me. 


"Oh, here you are," Jenny says, standing in 
the doorway as if she can't believe this is the 
right room. I feel like an apostate caught in 
church, Then she sees the diary. "Oh, you 
found... ." 


"Yes, I did, and I shouldn't have been here, 
shouldn't have been scrounging around under your 
mattress, but I did, and oh, Jen, mothers aren't 
perfect either." It's all I can think of to say. 


She looks at me as though I have spoken in 
tongues. 


I begin again, more slowly. 
mistakes, Jen. . ." 


"We all make 


"But you're more perfect now than you used 
to be, aren't you, Mom?" 


I start to give her a flip response, right 

out of the thin part of my brain. But her look 
stops me; eyes that are seeing me as a blur, 
I know, but behind them a mind searching for 
something on which to focus. My response is 
very important. I think: Have I become more 
perfect? 






"Mariann, you heard me, 
thing like that." 


We can't keep some- 


Still she didn't move. The soft, furry kitten 
attached itself to her, deeper and deeper, push- 
ing the walls of reason. 


"Mariann. 
it down," 


You're not taking it home. Put 


Still she didn't move, 


"You hear me, 
in the creek." 


I'm your husband, Throw it 


Slowly her eyes slid to the man in front of 
her, Something began, Fast, like a vibrating 
wire. Something . . . out of the atmosphere, 


Again, his demand, 


Her body bent, her hand 
let go. 


The kitten sat on the ground, and she 


"I have changed some," I admit carefully. 
"I am less selfish now, with you and your father 
and the others to think of." 


"But the lies. 
Mom?" 


Do you still have to lie, 


"Oh, no. I try never to lie. You know what 
a thing I have about honesty, Jen." 


She takes the diary from me, fingers it, 
searches its pages. 


"What I wanted to tell you, Jen," I say, get- 
ting back to the real issue, "I love that girl 
who wrote the diary. She doesn't like herself, 
but Ido. I see her potential, Jenny, for be- 
coming beautiful." 


"And perfect?" 


I study her. Why this persistence about per- 
fection? She regards me very seriously, expect~- 
ing, expecting... 


I laugh, hoping to unfetter the moment. Jen 
does not smile. 


"Mom, if you never lie, then you have become 
more perfect in honesty than you were. Don't 
you see? It is possible to become perfect." 


"Jen," I hear the exasperation in my voice 
and can't stop it. "What does this have to do 
with the diary? I'm trying to help you. . ." 


"You have, don't you see? Here, Mom, here's 
where you say, 'Be ye therefore perfect,' and 
then you say you don't think He could have meant 
you because you told lies, But you were deter- 
mined not to and now you don't, You became 
more perfect," 


She shows me the place in the diary. 
have to look to see it. 


I don't 
Now I remember, Not 


from awhile ago when I read it, but from long 
ago, when I wrote it. 
forgotten. 


Yes, I wrote it. I had 


So much, 


turned and started home, the something coming 
with her, trying to be recognized. 


After supper, it still lingered, the feeling-- 
the vibration. She called the hospital? "Your 
friend's under sedation, She wouldn't know you 
if you came." She said goodbye and went to her 
daughter. 


"Come and eat, Shelly. 
the prom," 


There's life after 


"I tell you, God doesn't care beans about 
one ugly girl in a podunk town like this," 


"Oh? That's funny." Mariann stood still, 
staring at the doorknob, suddenly recognizing 
what she'd felt, 


"Well, aren't you going to tell me to be pa- 
tient, keep faith?" 


Mariann looked up and smiled without making 
her eyes focus, "No, I know a date this late 
would take a miracle. I haven't got one for 
you, And my friend's going to die, and the bish- 
op's son isn't going to be alive. But Shelly--" 
She shook her eyes into focus, taking her daugh- 
ter by the arm. 


"Come on. Let's go for a walk. Something 
bothers me--bothers me something awful." As 
they went through the kitchen, she reached to 
the top shelf of the cupboard for the flashlight. 





"You see, Mom, I worry about being perfect, 
too," Jenny is saying. "Sometimes I lie and 
do other things I hate, even while I'm doing 


them. And I think it's hopeless; I'll never 
change. But I can. You did--and you're so much 
like me," 


I look at her, so serious, eyes sparkling, 
focused now, on something inward. Are we alike, 
Jenny? You're light years ahead of me, 


"Mom, you said you loved the girl who wrote 
the diary." 


"Yes," I have to smile. 
when I thought she wasn't me. 


I did love her, 


"I loved her too, Mom. And she wasn't beauti- 
ful or popular. She was kind," 


"Yes, I guess she was." 


"So, what you're saying, I guess, is that 
we're better than we think we are." 


"Yes, Jen, I guess that's what I'm saying." 
"Anything else, Mom?" 


Yes, lots, but I have to ponder all this. 
I believe I have just learned something, "No, 
Jen. What are you going to do now?" 


"Finish my white dress." 


"Oh, Jenny, put it away," I say, the exaspera~ 
tion still hanging in there. I have not made 
my point at all. 


"Mom, I have to finish it. But you don't 
have to worry, I know whatever it looks like, 
I'm going to be beautiful in it." 


She smiles like we're sharing an inside joke. 
Which of course we are. 
Kay Caldwell 
Chester, California 





Shelly came, sullen, unconvinced that the 
kitten was reason enough for their having to 
walk so fast, 


Mariann led the way to the barns. There was 
no kitten, Frantically she called and looked, 
shining the light up trees, inside culverts, 
in mangers. "He didn't throw it into the creek, 
I asked him." 


"Mother, what's the matter with you? You 
said it had a big lump on its hind leg anyway." 


Mariann slumped on the bridge, the light glit- 
tering on the water. 


"What could you do? Daddy told you you 
couldn't bring it home." 
"Yes, But I felt it.” 


Shelly sat down by her on the bridge. 
what, for heavens' sake?" 


"Felt 


"God caring. Hurting even. That kitten need- 
ed a little love, Maybe the only miracle I could 
have been part of, and I let it go." 


The water flowed on, dark and cold. Shelly's 
sucked-in breath drugged over the hours of old 
crying, but the new tears were Mariann's, 


Veda Tebbs Hale 
Kamas, Utah 
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Goodbye, 


. . . . 
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Virginia Slims 

Last semester I asked the students in an in- 
troductory women's history course to write a 
short paper comparing their own lives with their 
mothers' lives at the same age, Before we 
launched into a discussion of the early twen- 
tieth-century transition from the "Gibson Girl" 
to the "Flapper," I wanted them to be aware of 
the complexities in tracing historical change 
across generations. For most of the class, the 
assignment worked well. One young woman, how- 
ever, surprised me by handing in a bland and 
unfocused paper, far beneath the quality of her 
usual work, 


"This doesn't sound like you," I wrote on 
the bottom of her essay. "Did you have trouble 
with the assignment?" 


A few days later she came in to ask if she 
could rewrite her paper, "I think I am feeling 
more objective about it now,” she said, "but 
last week I was too upset about my conversation 
with my mother to really think about what I was 
saying." I felt a flash of guilt at having im- 
posed that kind of burden on a student, and I 
began to wonder about the ethical limitations 
of the sort of assignment I had given. Fortu- 
nately, for this student (I'll call her Lisa), 
the ultimate outcome was positive. After our 
talk, she rewrote her paper, and she indicated 
that she felt much better able to handle the 
conflict in her own life. 


Lisa's problem was pretty straightforward. 
She had done things her mother had never had 
the opportunity to do. The more competent and 
independent she became, the more diminished and 
inconsequential her mother felt. Lisa's mother 
had dropped out of school to marry, had given 
birth to five or six children, and though some 
of the children were still at home, was now work- 
ing full-time at a low-paying job to help sustain 
her husband's business. Lisa loved and respected 
her mother, yet when she told her she wanted 
to ask her some questions about her early life, 
her mother simply snapped, "Why? So you can 
see how much better off you are than me?" 


Americans have long assumed that each gener- 
ation will be taller, better educated, and more 
successful than the last. For women's history, 
the myth of progress has been popularized in 
the Virginia Slims ads, In the past, we are 
told, women were hemmed in by domineering hus-~ 
bands, tight corsets, and repressive social con- 
ventions, Now women are free to wear hot pants, 
smoke cigarettes, and climb to the top of the 
corporate ladder, Even those of my students 
who question the triumphant hedonism of Virginia 
Slims accept the underlying philosophy of the 
ads. The past, they believe, can be measured 
in terms of the present. They may prefer other 
criteria--admissions to law school, for example-- 
but they believe in progress nonetheless, 


The casualties of such a philosophy are not 
only women like Lisa's mother but sometimes their 
daughters as well. Most of us know young women 
who feel overwhelmed rather than liberated by 
the supposed freedoms they enjoy. The classic 
description of this situation is in Twenty Yeare 
at Hull House where Jane Addams describes a mother 
and daughter she met at a French pension in the 
1880s. The mother was happy in the belief that 
she had given her daughter opportunities she 
had never had herself, yet the daughter "looked 
back upon her mother's girlhood with positive 
envy because it was so full of happy industry 
and extenuating obstacles." Given unlimited op- 
portunity to develop her musical talent, the 
girl began to doubt its existence. She was 
"simply smothered and sickened with advantages." 


The idea that the present should be measured 
by the past is just as demoralizing as its op- 
posite, The flip side of "We've come a long 
way, baby" is the cinnamon-laden domesticity 
of Pepperidge Farm remembers. Mormon women may 
prefer this brick-oven baked sentiment to cigar- 
ettes, but between two slick versions of women's 
past there is really little to choose. The sepia 
tones of Pepperidge Farm are every bit as fake 
as those of Virginia Slims, 


Fortunately, the serious study of women's 


history has a way of bridging gaps between gener- 
ations. In oral history workshops, in community 
. 
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projects, in classrooms, and in living rooms, 

I have seen women reach across the years to each 
other with surprising sensitivity and skill. 

If women's history is seen as an effort to com 
prehend difference, to discover possibilities 
and perplexities unlike our own, rather than 

as a long march upward (or downward) into the 
Present, we become free to compare without in- 
timidating. I have noticed that as my students 
abandon the Virginia Slims mentality with which 
many of them enter a course, they begin to ap- 
preciate the complexity of women's lives in every 
historical period, and often they find models 

of courage and resourcefulness they never would 
have considered before. Most lives have both 
extenuating obstacles and undiscovered opportuni- 
ties. Seeing these in the lives of other women 
often helps us to recognize them in our own, 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Milk and Honey 
Motherhood 


Over a decade ago our writing committee on 
the General Board of the M.I.A, (a not-bad name, 
Mutual Improvement Association!) rewrote the 
manuals for all six age groups--two years each 
of Beehive, Mia Maid, and Laurel lessons, I 
remember writing one for Mia Maids based on Erich 
Fromm's concept of mother love in The Art of 
Loving. When it came to a mother teaching a 
daughter about sex, he said, lucky was the 
daughter whose mother had a sense of self. In 
that case, he claimed, it wouldn't matter if 
the mother said babies came from the moon--every- 
thing would be all right. 


That mother with a sense of self was a milk- 
and-honey mother, Milk is food at the table, 
clothes for the back, shelter for sleep and 
growth, but honey is the marveling at spring, 

a bird, a snowflake, being ready to laugh as 
well as cry, being a respondent to the miracles 
of being alive. 


I loved writing that into a lesson for young 
girls on what to look forward to in motherhood, 
Thinking about it now, I love having had that 
as subliminal masterminding for whatever happened 
in subsequent years with my own five daughters 
and me. Goodness knows how hectic were those 
years of having four teenagers at once, two tele- 
phone lines: for them, for a realtor/bishop 
husband, and for me--being in graduate school, 
on the General Board, teaching part-time in the 





university English Department, and coaching the 
University of Utah women's tennis team, The 
Phones were simply symbolic of what in the world 
was buzzing in and out of our home in those hectic 
but wildly satisfying years, Beneath, around, 

and above it all, I loved mothering, felt authen- 
tic in it, longed mostly for more time to 

indulge it, 


But time was not, happily, the only index 
of our finding each other when we needed to, 
And by then it probably had a lot more to do 
with honey than with milk. Being what we were 
for each other was a matter of letting the honey 
flow--laughing with each other over recitals, 
crying over break-ups, talking ideas while stir- 
ring gravy, rehashing a night out at 2 A.M., 
planning on a ski lift or on the boat, complain- 
ing to each other during a work party, or cleaning 
up after a trip. Never out of touch--literally-- 
much of our honey flowed between hugs and good- 
night kisses and xoxoxo's on letters to and from 
Brighton Camp, an exchange student in Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, later a missionary in France, 
very soon, brides becoming mothers in Dallas, 
Portland, and L.A, 


When my own mother died (the grandmother with 
whom they had all lived for fifteen years after 
we built a house with a wing on it for her), 
the Ensign asked me to write about mother/daugh- 
ter relationships. What a joke, Whoever could 
come up with anything even close to definitive 
about that elusive and always challenging connec- 
tion? But I tried--two days after my mother 
died, because I could use her as my beacon, 

The piece concluded with, "May my five girls 
grow up as I did, with love, Mother." 


That was twelve years ago. They have grown 
up, married, three have babies of their own, 
But the mothering, the pouring out of milk and 
mixing in of honey never changes, Maybe it's 
the ongoingness of it that continues to be so 
compelling. This winter the storms that my mother 
prayed away as she tapped the pioneer barometer 
on the front wall have been raging--for one three 
months in bed with a precarious pregnancy, for 
another a struggle with novitiate teaching of 
English in an eighty-percent-minority intermedi- 
ate school, for another the healing of a child 
in a disfiguring accident, for another the dis- 
placement of new homes and new jobs, and for 
another--hardest of all--the ending of a marriage 
while love still lasts, 


One week, fifteen of eighteen in the family 
were sick; my husband was rushed to the emergency 
room, dehydrated and maybe with hepatitis. The 
rest of the winter continued the same theme: 
swinging back and forth between sickbeds, from 
Salt Lake to Portland; trying to teach our Insti- 
tute class with Carlisle Hunsaker on Thursday 
nights, "Mormon Doctrine and Philosophy for Wo- 
men"; and for sanity, trying to sandwich in a 
national senior tennis tournament on my home 
courts, 


Then the well ran dry, The flu took over, 
and I was the one in the hospital. My daughters 
covered for me, They cancelled my ridiculous 
commitments, smoothed my pillow, and held my 
hand. In my dim and not happy days of sub- 
mission, too drained to care about much, I real- 
ized what honey those girls had been for me for- 
ever--that laughing, crazy, reaching, finding, 
holding, yes, sometimes crying connection to 
what must surely lie under all that ugly black 
snow on the ground since November--Spring, They 
are my source as women even as they were when 
they were little girls. And now I have those 
sons-in-law as well "to liven like a barrage 
of salt / these years trembling with passing." 


To say nothing of another generation buzzing 
with sweetness and challenge. 


As I return to a world I have scarcely looked 
at in three weeks of post-viral exhaustion and 
the most I have ever known of depression, I come * 
to this page thinking of mothers and daughters, 
and I know where the bounty lies. Not in easy 
flow, which goodness knows has sometimes been 
hilariously fun. But in the wrenching and floun- 
dering. The covering for each other, the knowing 
that whenever and whatever, the other will be 
there--the sisters, the daughters, the finally 
and forever friends who once occupied my womb, 
always my life, and someday will occupy whatever 
waits where Mother is. 


In all of it, I recognize more than i ever 
have the ongoing power of love between genera- 
tions, between a Father and Mother in Heaven 
and me~-faltering or flourishing--least able 
or most deserving of milk and honey anything. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








to a daughter turning twelve 


in your room tonight remember 
you are a baby shining blue 
headlights on my face as, 
rocking you, I pray for sleep. 


you are in red checks and sandals, 


speeding a swing's dip and rise, 
singing loudly to a summer wind, 
toes pointed at a deserted nest, 


I wish you back tonight 
but you won't be solved. 


still in some hard way take on 
this memory that hasn't come. 
you wander down a corridor 
with doors on either side. 


see, you are grown, your hair 
catches light from a source 
I can't quite identify 

from the crack behind a door. 


here is my hand, my wrist, 
snaking around the door, 
snatch it quickly, my darling, 
this charm, this amulet. 


it is nothing, really, nothing 
new. wear it next to your skin. 
it says you were loved 

and are loved still. 


Linda Sillitoe 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


First Grief 


Last night, my daughter-- 
Mine by right of love and law, 
But not by birth-- 

Cried for her "other mother." 


Accountable 

And duly baptized she may be, 
But eight is young, 

So young, 

For grown-up grief, 

The first I cannot mend 

With Band-aids, 

Easy words, 

Or promises, 


I cannot tell her yet 

How I have also cried 

Sometimes at night 

To one whose memory 

My birth erased; 

Who let me go 

To other parents 

Who could train and shape the soul 
She had prepared, 

Then hid her face from me. 


Margaret Munk 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Reprinted from the Fall 1978 issue. 





FF Genevieve 1891-1984 


It must be a nightmare, 

Growing old, 

Look at her aged, fumbling hands, 
She lifts the cup, trembling 
And spills a drop, 

Creases, bags, and wrinkles 
Embed her once young skin; 

An ancient mother now, 

She wobbles on her feet, 
Reaching out for someone's hand, 
She stares at aging photographs, 
Memories of loved ones long gone. 
A handsome husband in his youth, 
Her company tires 

Of repeating questions 

As she forgets. 

And where is she? 

Somewhere in an abyss of senility 
And age 

Is her fine, bright mind. 

A sword dulled with wear, 

But she goes on, 

Day after day, week after week, 
Month and year, 

A blur for her. 

And we watch as 

Her rose fades 

And the soft petals fall 

And cry for what she was, 

Afraid to look ahead, 

Knowing what her future holds. 


Kandy Jonas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


_JViotbering 


There is in children an inexorable mockery. 


They step with my step 
to the same brittle music 
played out by time, 


And their pleasures multiply 
(like mine). 

The sun glistens on their limbs, 
Even the winter longs to stay 
on their sweet breath. 


As their days fall like dappled dominoes 
touching each other 
into unsettled repose 


I taste their laughter 
in the tongue of my throat. 


And upward, behind my eyes, 
I hear the range of their voices 


in tears I have held 
since I could do no more 
with time, 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Jet Her That is Athirst Come 


Why should I fear to walk the night alone? 

I am the Earth-daughter: heiress to its fullness. 
I am the Star-daughter: I receive the new name; 
A sea of glass and wisdom, creation and knowledge. 
I am Eve's daughter: I sow pain and reap joy 

And sorrow, Must I make this journey alone? 

I know my companion. 


When You're Twelve 


When you're twelve 

You're still grandma's little girl 

No matter how fast you grow. 

And the adults still look at you 
with sticky smiles 

And treat you like a child 

When you're twelve, 


When you're twelve 
Nothing is accomplished, 
Great things are happening 
but you can only watch. 
All decisions are left to the adults. 
You just go where they tell you 
When you're twelve, 


Watching the buildings you toiled at 
for twelve years crumble, 
Watching your world collapse, 
Tearing down the old to make way 
for the new. 
Isn't that enough 
Without dealing with reality? 


When you're twelve 

You're old enough to buy an adult ticket 
But too young to go by yourself, 

No wonder the good die young. 

You'll label me as cynical 

But life doesn't always have happy endings 
When you're twelve, 


Melissa Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sae rament fleeting 
We sit at opposite ends of the row, 
You might ask why--is that person a foe? 
Me, clean white shirt--she in her blouse, 
Me at one end, at the other my spouse, 


We sit, often separate by miles, 

Yet we touch each other by whispered smiles, 
You see, we have filled this expanse 

With Emily, Susan, Richard, and Vance, 


Revabeth L, Russell 
Springville, Utah 


I remember somewhere the hand that rocked me under the water. 
I remember somehow the voice that called me out of the night. 


Between them I wander; a child and a woman are lost. 
I am the Morning-daughter: where is the bright Star? 
Will you journey with me, will you come? 

Why should I fear to be a soul alone? 

Why should I fear to face my God alone? 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Tempe, Arizona 
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Mormons are great sensemakers, We try (and 
usually manage) to make sense of life's most 
difficult and incomprehensible experiences. 

A teenager dies in an automobile crash, and we 
comfort each other that he was "called home." 

A baby is born severely retarded, and we assure 
her grieving parents that they have been blessed 
with "a spirit too good for this world." A young 
mother dies of cancer, an aging parent suffers 

a debilitating stroke, a child contracts a pain- 
ful and incurable illness, and we somehow find 
ways to make sense of it--perhaps because we 

are Mormons, 


Mormons, after all, are supposed to have the 
answers, That's a privilege of having accepted 
the truth of the Restoration. And, in fact, 
we do have many answers that others don't-- 
answers that offer comfort and stability beyond 
any earthly knowledge. Still, I sometimes wonder 
if we don't get too eager with our explanations, 
for in some cases they may do more harm than 
good, 


The harm comes when a person has been led 
to believe that everything is explicable and 
that God will help us bear our trials by telling 
us His reasons upon request. Apparently we all 
know that trials are easier to bear when you 
understand the reasons behind them (just sit in 
any class discussing the topic, and you will hear 
someone say so, amid nods and smiles), but what 
happens to your endurance when, try as you might, 
you cannot understand? The more that I consider 
this situation, the more certain I am that, sooner 
or later, every one of us will face a particular 
question--not a general philosophical query, 
but a very specific and personal problem--that 
seems both unanswerable and unbearable. 


Of course The Question is different for each 
individual. For some it may be "Why haven't 
I found the right person to marry?" For others 
it's "Why has God given me (or my child) this 
permanent physical handicap?" For some it will 
be "Why has God taken my husband when I need 
him so much more?" For others it's "How can 
I have tried so hard and failed so totally with 
my children?" or "my marriage," or "my business," 
or "my parents," or "myself," or whatever. Name 
your own unanswerable question, Meanwhile, for 
purposes of exposition, I'll use my own: "Why 
won't God give me children?" 


The Unanswerable Question is always a painful 
one, concerns one of the most basic tenets of 
the gospel, and is usually so important in one's 
life that it becomes a near-obsession, partly 
because it is so painful and basic but also be- 
cause it incorrigibly and unfairly refuses to 
be explained away, even by the most well-grounded 
gospel scholars. Scriptures are quoted to us, 
repentance often urged upon us, medical (or other 
relevant) solutions recommended to us, and still 
the question stands unaltered. It bows not to 
mighty prayer nor to priesthood blessings. It 
4s unmoved neither by heart-deep tears nor by 
fist-shaking anger. And the longer the problem 
persists, the more it looms as an insurmountable 
handicap, perhaps even a life-threatening one. 
Must it be so? 


In my own case, it has proved nearly fatal, 
both physically and spiritually. I have gone 
through all the stages of optimism, faith, hope, 
prayer, grief, anger, desperation, rebellion, 
and bitterness. I have alternately railed 
against God and wept (as it were) in His arms, 
I have taken tests, temperatures, drugs, and 
pills. I have had corrective surgery, as has 
my husband, who, although having fathered chil- 
dren in a previous marriage, is secure enough 
in his manhood to admit that he might be part 
of the problem. 


I have been grateful and confident beyond 
expression to have found myself pregnant, and 
equally incredulous and confused to have mis~ 
carried every time. I have pretended to give 
up trying. I have begged, then threatened the 
Lord. I have tried reasoning with Him and then 
bargaining. I have felt that God failed me and 


vey EXPONENT IU 


I have determined to fail Him at my next chance, 
I have insulted Him and tried to hurt Him. I 
have repented and made the same promise that 
Samuel's mother made (with appropriate adjust- 
ments regarding the razor, of course) [see 

I Samuel 1:11]. And then, I have thought more 
deeply and made the promise again, meaning it, 
I have wept, as much out of deep hurt as out 

of frustration, as much out of rage as out of 
longing. 


Yet I am childless. I am also past my prime 
childbearing years, with whatever fertility I 
once had now beginning to fail completely. God 
will not give me a child when others, too young 
or too unstable, beat their children, sometimes 
to death. God will not send children to my hus- 
band and me although I know my husband would 
be a sensitive, loving, capable father and I 
a better mother than most. God will not give 
me children although I do keep my temple cove- 
nants, I am trying to be righteous, and countless 
valiant spirits (so we're told) need an earthly 
home. 


This seems bad economy to me--a stupid waste 
and a very ungodlike practice. And God knows 
how hard it is for me to bear "stupid" things, 
almost as hard as facing boorish people. You 
know the ones--every time they see you they ask 
whether you're pregnant yet, or else they assume 
you have no children out of selfishness and de- 
fiance, or else they keep bringing you "comfort" 
and "solutions." Their boorishness reopens a 
laceration about once a week. 





But hardest for me to bear has been the fact 
that God has not kept His promise, made specifi- 
cally to me in my patriarchal blessing, that 
I would "bear children” in this life. That made 
me feel betrayed. It made me doubt everything 
I had always counted on, The utter foundations 
of my testimony trembled, and the tremor echoed 
through my whole soul, For if God could not 
be trusted to keep His promises, why have a God 
at all? Why have any laws or morals--much less 
the "confining" creed of Mormonism? Somewhat 
to my own alarm, I began to think of atheism 
with a sort of respect. 


I had always told myself that if the Mormons 
were ever proven wrong then everybody else was 
even more wrong and nothing would matter anymore. 
Now, faced not with any unendurable mortal stupid- 
ity but with what I saw as a stark betrayal by 
my own beneficent God, there was little left 
for me to do but wonder if anything else did 
matter. I remained on that precipice for many 
months, struggling between the whisperings of 
the Spirit and the raging pain of my own disil- 
lusionment, and wondering how I could bear to 
go in either direction. 





The Answer to my Unanswerable Question has 
never come, That is the whole point of my story: 
Some answers don’t come. Some tragedies remain 
senseless all of our lives, And some people 
walk over their precipices because of it. Is 
that the price we insist on paying for our 
casuistry? I hope not, 


I think of Adam, and his classic reply to 
the questioning angel: "I know not [why I offer 
sacrifices unto the Lord], save the Lord com- 
manded me" [Moses 5:6]. I can imagine Abraham, 
plodding with his miracle son toward Mount Moriah, 
trying to reconcile the tremendous horror of 
human sacrifice with hie urgent questioning [Gen- 
esis 22:1-4], I remember Peter, and his somewhat 
discouraged response to Jesus' asking whether 
he also (and the other eleven) would "go away” 
and "(walk] no more with Him": "Lord, to whom 
shall we go? . . . [John 6:66-68]. And then 
I recall that Christ Himself, at Hie moment of 
deepest anguish, cried, "My God, my God, why 
. « « 2" [Matthew 27:46]. 


Can it be any sin, then, not to understand 
everything? Yet too often we fail to see--and 
to teach others--that we all, at some time, and 
in spite of our gospel knowledge, will come face 
to face with something we cannot make sense of, 
something we don't want to accept: that our very 
salvation will depend not upon our besieging God 
for an “understanding” of that trial but upon our 
being able to trust Him without understanding. 


I now believe that every person in the Church 
will ultimately stand on the same precipice I 
did. The circumstances and results may differ, 
but the decision will be the same, Is the gospel 
worth living if it fails me in the one great 
desire of my heart? Can I see this apparent 
senselessness and still bear to be numbered among 
the Saints? Is God worth trusting anymore nig 
He requires thie of me? 


The view from that precipice is at once the 
most terrifying and the most important of a per- 
son's life. That is why I believe we will all 
be brought to it, even as the Savior was brought 
"into an exceeding high mountain” [Matthew 4:8). 
(It's noteworthy that, according to Joseph Smith, 
it was the Holy Spirit and not Satan who brought 
Him there [Joseph Smith Translation of the Bible, 
Matthew 4:8]). For it is in that moment of 
vision that we are allowed, indeed asked, to 
judge the true and living God just as He will 
judge us later. It is then that we decide wheth- 
er He will indeed be our god or whether something 
else will; whether we will love Him enough to 
accept His conditions or whether we will go with 
the demons--who only know but do not trust. 

In fact, we must then decide whether our love 
for God will be any more conditional than His 
for us. 


Repentance is still available, of course, 
to those who have stepped or fallen off at the 
crucial point, but, paradoxically, the pain is 
somehow less to those who step back from the 
cliff and decide to open their hearts one more 
time, at any cost. It's not that The Question 
is suddenly, gloriously answered (for it seldom 
is), or that their longing is removed (for they 
will find that they still weep from time to 
time), but rather that it no longer obsesses 
them, perhaps because the burden is finally 
shared by One Who Knows. 


And so my first precipice experience has re- 
ceded, though I am aware that it may not be my 
last, I still cry in the night sometimes, still 
shrink from fast meetings, and have, frankly, 
given up ever attending another Mother's Day 
sacrament service. I still read my patriarchal 
blessing, and I still don't understand the part 
about child-bearing. But I've discovered that 
understanding isn't everything--trust is. I 
can live with not understanding because I have 
decided to trust the God of Abraham. And there 
is no other faith so justified. 


Tamara J. Hinckley 
Provo, Utah 
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During the past. holiday season I attended 
the special musical performances of several 
of the churches in our small town, One snowy 
Sunday afternoon my husband and I joined the 
milling throng at the local Methodist Church 

for a production of Menotti's Amahl and the 
Night Vieitore. It was terrific. A local so- 
prano sang the mother's role with just the right 
touch of stridency, The three kings were magni- 
ficently costumed according to a Renaissance 
painting of the Magi, The visiting shepherds 
who brought food, and sang and danced for the 
visitors were made up of all four (count them-- 
four) of the congregation's choirs, The chapel 
was festive with lavish greens and red ribbons, 
The Methodists produced an enchanting event. 


Then on Christmas Eve we went to the second 
of two services at the local Presbyterian Church, 
The first had been a "Moravian Love Feast" and 
all present were served cocoa and nut breads. 

The one I attended was later, more serious. 

A brass quintet was playing in the foyer as we 
entered the large and crowded church. The pro=- 
gram featured several numbers by the congrega- 
tion's earnest and accomplished hand bell- 
ringers, and congregational hymns were accom- 
panied by an organist who improvised a different 
setting for each verse, After giving the sermon, 
the minister stepped down and sang "O Holy Night” 
with the choir. For a final effect, the lights 
went down, and each person lit a candle from 
another until the room was warm with flickering 
candlelight. We felt a calm unity. 


By contrast I attended the LDS Christmas pro- 
gram. Of course there was nothing on Christmas. 
Our chapel is cold and empty on that special 
day. But a week before, we did have our program. 
It featured a family discussing Christmas in 
FHE format. The microphone was passed around 
as they read their comments from the script. 

The youngest insisted loudly several times, Lp f 
don't know it," before another child read his 
part. A couple of narrators were quite compe- 
tent, but again, they read from the book. The 
Primary children were brought up to do some musi- 
cal numbers and they sang quite well. An im- 
promptu Relief Society chorus was called up to 

do "Far, Far Away on Judea's Plains." Well, 

they had run through it a couple of times a month 
before; they just forgot it. The choir had been 
invited to do two hymns from the book. None 

of the more elaborate things they had been prac- 
ticing quite fit the prescribed program. Actual- 
ly I went home quite relieved. It could have 
been much worse, 









Guilt trips, for sins omitted or committed, 
are an inescapable part of a striving ohurch 
whose goals are numerous and exacting. We in 
the Church have even come to hold certain guilt 
trips sacred, "Never say mo to a church calling” 
found me nodding every time I was approached 

until one day, as Relief Society president, I 
discovered that I was also herding twenty-seven 
Cub Scouts as the only Den Mother, visiting- 
teaching ten families, examining ward genealogy 
sheets, and substitute teaching the three-year-old 
Sunday School class, a one-shot job which had 
already lasted two months. In addition, I had 

six children of my own and an absentee husband 

who served in a university stake presidency. 

There was no joy in righteous doing, there was 
just doing, doing, doing. I and all around me 
were suffering. 


At the same time, each week I could go to 
Relief Society class and receive boosters to 
my guilt, The number of self-improvement lessons 
a Mormon woman receives is staggering. I quit 
going to Mother Education lessons after a while, 
tired of blushing brides telling me to set my 
table with my best china and crystal so our chil- 
dren would be raised with the finer things of 
life, Mine had been raised with those nicer 
things, That's why there is no longer any china 
or crystal at our house. 


There's even a holiday for guilt. It's called 
Mother's Day. The Primary sedately parades to 
the front of the chapel, arms akimbo, belts out 
two choruses of "Mother Dear, I Love You So." 
Angelic voices rise from the same kids who earli- 
er shredded the Sunday newspaper, spilled kitty- 
litter all over the family room floor and ate 
handfuls of cake baked especially for today's 
dinner. 


Husbands give tributes to wives they obviously 
haven't married yet. I wonder why Brother So- 
and-So can not be proud of his wife for what 
she is: a quiet woman with a charming, tentative 
smile, who seldom yells at her kids, cooks the 
best brownies on the block, and understands 
Whitman. Instead there he is, eulogizing a saint 
that I think even he would have trouble living 
with while she feels more and more guilty for 
not being as he describes, Then they give you 
this little struggling plant. What every mother 
needs--something to take care of! 


After the hoopla of the holiday is past, a 
Mormon woman faces more serious, long-term loads 


ON 
MORMON 
CULTURE 


I think the state of culture ia our wards 
is woeful, And I feel as guilty as I do dis- 
gusted because it's my job to improve the situ- 
ation and I feel I have failed. Of course these 
other churches have many more members, big budg~ 
ets, and paid talents. But I have been to many 
wonderful musical activities in our wards and 
stakes--just not recently. 


When I was growing up my mother had a serious 
ladies' chorale that presented several concerts 
each year, complete with rented Steinways and 
guest artists in tails. For years she battled 
and schemed to recruit and train ward and stake 
ehoirs that enriched our meetings. Every summer 
she produced and directed an operetta for the 
young people. (Moneywriter Howard Ruff was Dick 
Deadeye in her production of H.M.S, Pinafore 
in the days when he was an aspiring musician.) 
And my mother wasn't the only promoter of cul- 
ture, We had a steady stream of three-act plays, 
speech festivals, exhibition dance productions, 
and variety shows. I must have "delivered" hun- 
dreds of dramatic monologues in those days. 

And we were a small ward on the fringes of Zion. 


As stake cultural arts specialist I suggest 
programs--which are generally vetoed. I am up 
against a dwindling stake calendar and an unwill- 
ingness to do anything that is not a direct 
proselyting activity. We have scheduled the 
Church musical Zion, which relates the history 
of the Church in simple vignette and hymn, but 
as I plan for that I have my fears. I was unable 
to get any participation at all from one large 
ward in a recent young people's talent show and 
not even one adult number from another large 
ward for a recent adult event. How will I manage 


UILT 
TRIPS 


of guilt. The question of how many children, 
how many years of child-bearing, has to be con- 
fronted. For us, there never seemed to be a 
compelling reason to stop, so we continued to 
have children, I loved all those babies, but 
after each delivery I asked, "Lord, isn't this 
enough?" and wished the doctor would tell me, 
"It will kill you to have another child," taking 
my decision away. 


When we finally did say the magic words, 
guilt-ridden, I still could not make the deci- 
sion, and as my prayers went unanswered, I got 
Pregnant again, The ensuing pregnancy and 
delivery were not normal, but baby and I lived 
through it with blessings and prayers, Then 
I was plagued by wondering if I had done it once 
and beaten the odds, wouldn't the Lord bless 
me if I tried again? 


These problems we face in life are difficult, 
and each incident accompanied by guilt can be 
permanently crippling, not just a quirk of con- 
science betterment, but a tool of Satan bringing 
discouragement and depression, 


It was at this time that I began to wonder, 
what exactly did the Lord expect of me? I went 
to the scriptures and talks given by the proph- 
ets, and my vision of a woman's role grew and 
expanded as I studied, I began to realize that 
there is no typical Mormon mold; Mormon women 
could do what the Lord expected of them in a 
variety of acceptable ways. One sister could 
do it within the four walls of her home, deriving 
fulfillment from housekeeping duties; another 
who must work could do it with quality time with 
her family; and I could do it in my own way, 
too, 


I had to define my own pathway to perfection 
but felt that I had to measure myself against 
my neighbor, The Lord had given me talents dif- 





twenty-four girls in white dresses, fifty or 
so speaking parts, and the requisite cast of 

thousands? And all this is to be coordinated 
and put on once at a high school an hour away. 


Because the answer to our cultural malaise 
seemed to lie in grass roots activity, I vir- 
tually volunteered to do the ward choir, I meet 
whomever comes at 8:30 a.m, before our 9:30 meet- 
ing. We have a core of singers, maybe eight 
or ten who are fairly faithful, But they are 
not always our best singers and they do not come 
on time, Our men are particularly chancy, and 
there are few who can sing at all, let alone 
in parts, My own boys are the only young men 
who ever sing, and I look forward to when my 
tenor is here on vacation. I plan what and when 
we will sing, but dare not list such plans in 
the ward bulletin because I never know who will 
turn up. Our choir has been known to sound won- 
derful. Also to sound very bad. I mean to keep 
going as long as anyone will come, but unfortun- 
ately our choir is no better than our ward de- 
serves. 


"I am not starting young enough," I decided 
and organized three pre-deacons into a trombone 
choir, We now have a fairly stable if unorthodox 
brass quintet which practices every Sunday after 
church, I transpose, arrange, coach, and some- 
times accompany--all of which is out of my sphere 
of competence--and our brass group has moved 
from playing primary songs to doing some serious 
old masterpieces, But they forget their horns 
and stay home from church and grouse until I 
am ready to scream, Last week I made the dramat- 
ie threat ("If you don't . . . then I'll 
. + « +"), which is always a mistake. But I 
went home, chose some more music, and hope to 
carry on. 


What is the hope for culture in our wards? 
We have a nice new organ-=and no one who can 
really play it, We have several handsome 
pianos--often out of tune--and a shortage of 
pianists. How will our congregations learn new 
hymns? Who will drill them in the waltz and 
tango? How will they learn to be comfortable 
on stage? I think of Johann Sebastian Bach turn- 
ing out masterful cantatas almost weekly for 
his little congregation, and they, with probably 
no more basic talent than in our ward, performing 
them competently to the enjoyment of all. I 
fear that we have entered the dark ages. 


Claudia L. Bushman 
Newark, Delaware 


ferent from others, which, when I quit trying 
to excel at everyone else's, began to develop 
and lend a real sense of accomplishment and ful- 
fillment to my life. 


I streamlined my life by learning to say, 
"no." I had to practice it in front of a mirror, 
and it was still difficult the first time my 
bishop came to me with a new church assignment 
in addition to the one I already had. Practical- 
ly speaking, I could do it if I dropped my com- 
munity involvement, or quit writing, or took 
some more time away from my family, I thought 
about priorities: family first, church second, 
community third, I had developed a balance in 
my life to include each; now that balance was 
being threatened again. I made my decision, 
and the Lord, knowing better than anyone else 
what actually was needed, bore witness to me 
which callings to take and which ones to pass 
for another time and season. 


Keeping my eternal goals in mind, I began 
to set achievable goals closer to home, more 
in tune with my station in life, and then those 
idealistic Relief Society lessons became less 
threatening. We still have several plastic 
dishes years ahead of us, but I can still try 
to make the table attractive. These things have 
helped me to face the guilt that comes in other 
areas, Now when someone questions why I'm not 
having more children, I first forgive them their 
thoughtlessness due to their lack of understand- 
ing and express how thankful I am for my eight 
children and the time I now have to spend with 
them, What a blessing it is! 


I still wish I could enjoy Mother's Day more, 
If we in the Church could only admit what a moth- 
er really is . . . not so perfect but struggling, 
and if we were to accept families as the imper- 
fect collections they are, how much greater could 
be the acceptance of ourselves and those around 
us and how much less the guilt! 


It is because of my new understanding that 
I take guilt trips less frequently, but it is 
a conditioned response and not easily overcome. 
Now when it creeps in, I can face it and dispel 
much of the negative influence it has on my life, 
and there is a reassuring peace in knowing the 
Lord loves me as I am, as I struggle, as I 
become, 


Marilyn Curtis White 
Provo, Utah 
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Sisters Speak 


We received so many wonderful letters in re- 
sponse to our ten-year retrospective question 
that we are including more of them here. Look 
to the summer issue for our readers’ reactions 
to Mother's Day. 


Susan Rugh of Chicago, a long-time friend 
and supporter of Exponent II, writes about the 
growth that has come to her in the past decade. 


I live in a neighborhood that is ninety per- 
cent black. .I shop at a large supermarket where 
there are usually only three or four white people 
shopping. In the mornings, I jog at a health 
club whose membership is about eighty-five per- 
cent black, My children attend a school that 
is about seventy-five percent black. 


Five years ago last summer, the revelation 
on blacks and the priesthood was received and 
publicized, A few months later, our family moved 
from BYU to the South Side of Chicago, which 
is predominantly black, The University of Chi- 
cago community is something of a white enclave 
in the middle, and we lived there in married 
student housing. Those first few months, I felt 
as if I were in a foreign country--the "natives" 
all looked alike and their language was hard 
to understand. I had no occasion to know blacks 
on a personal level, and avoidance seemed the 
best policy. 





Gradually black investigators trickled into 
our chapel. Soon we welcomed a handful as 
brothers and sisters in the gospel, and cross- 
cultural bridges were built. Branch soul food 
dinners, a fireside about Martin Luther King, 
and spirituals as closing songs in Relief Society 
were a necessary beginning. Slowly, friendships 
were formed, and a bit of the foreignness wore 
off, Fortified by these successful ventures 
into another heritage, I withstood several disas- 
trous personal encounters with blacks, Because 
of my church experiences, I was beginning to 
see blacks as persons, not just as a people, 

When the opportunity presented itself for 
us to move into our present home, we were able 
to make the move without fear. Our neighbors 
have proven to be congenial, community-minded 
blacks with a strong commitment to their churches 
and families, We have found our value systems 
to be strikingly similar, especially when com- 
pared to those-of many of our intellectually- 
enlightened friends. We have also felt welcome 
at the supermarket, the health club, the school, 
and so on, 3 


The ability to feel comfortable with blacks 
is a precious part of my life. I love being 
able to banter-with the store clerks, I cherish 
my new-found appreciation for black beauty, envy~- 
ing my locker room companions' supple skin and 
admiring the. contrast of dark skin and white 
teeth. I value the security of not seeing every 
black man as an aggressor, The night of the 
mayoral election, we stayed up nearly all night 
to see Harold Washington become Chicago's first 
black mayor, We wept and celebrated, too, and 
we were proud. 


So things.are much different now for me than 
back in '73 when Exponent II started or in '78 
when the doors opened to all His children. Now 
our branch Relief Society president is black, 
and as Primary president, I value highly the 
wise and vivacious black woman who is my counsel- 
or. Her husband also serves--in the elders’ 
quorum presidency, 

Learning to relate to black people as persons 
has been an enriching experience for me. I feel 
privileged and blessed to have lived here and 
to have made this experience available to my 
children, 
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Kathryn Dawaon, who lives in Rolla, Maryland, 
sees the past ten years as "Expansion": 


This fall I entered my first race. I'm twenty- 
five years old, have never been on a track team, 
am not a fast runner nor very strong, but I've 
always wanted to pin a number on my shirt and 
see if I could go the distance, 


I had stomach cramps during the whole race; 
the first fifty yards were as bad as the last 
fifty; only two other people (both in the over- 
sixty category) finished after I did; I was sick 
for three days afterwards. Yet I've never felt 
so pleased about an accomplishment as I did about 
running those six miles. I had made myself try 
something I wasn't good at, 


It's easy to spend my whole life doing things 
that come easy to me. I love being Relief So- 
eiety pianist. I don't perspire when I give 
Sacrament meeting talks. Writing letters to 
my 86-year-old grandmother is one of my favorite 
pastimes, All noble endeavors, But my personal 
growth seems to be limited if I do only these 
tasks. I know that if I really want to do some 
stretching, occasionally I'm going to have to 
take chances with the unknown, the possible fail- 
ures, 


I took a big chance a year ago, I decided 
to separate from my husband, I once heard a 
member of the stake presidency suggest that 
divorces were a result of people taking the easy 
way out. He had obviously never driven one thou- 
sand miles with two preschoolers, with no job 
prospects ahead, nor left behind a temple mar- 
riage. To divorce was the hardest decision I 
ever made, But I've grown, how I've grown, in 
the ten months since it's been finalized. 


Looking at another aspect of my life, I find 
it's easier to choose friends who are Mormon, 
I never have to explain the Word of Wisdom, 
temple garments, polygamy, large families, or 
Monday nights to them. But I am pushing myself 
to associate with different cultures. When I 
have to explain why I don't have vodka in my 
orange juice, I grow. And, far more important, 
these people give me insights on life that some- 
times my Mormon friends can't--or won't--offer,. 


There is no sunshine in my rut. My rut is 
warm and cozy, but the view is rather narrow. 
When I do pull myself out, I feel cold, scared, 
unsure, and vulnerable, but I never fail to grow. 





Martine Smith, who expressed gratitude for 
thie topic, that "forced [her] to think and 
write," came to this country ten years ago and 
now lives in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Ten years ago, I became engaged. Eight months 
later, I was married, In five and a half years, 
I was pregnant five times, gave birth to three 
ehildren, buried the first one (a boy) at four 
months, the third (a girl) at thirteen months, 


The scripture says: "After much tribulation 
comes the blessings"; it should read, "After 
much tribulation comes learning, growing." Al- 
though there is much one can learn while going 
through an experience, much more is learned 
later--sometimes much later--as one takes the 
time to reflect on the past. 


Although my husband and I spent these past 
ten years together, dealing with ‘our children's 
deaths was very much an individual fight. Some 
things have to be conquered alone, During the 
hard times, we took turns being each other's 
tower of strength. When we couldn't lean on 
each other, thank goodness we had friends we 
could lean on, 


I have used the last four years to sort out 
my feelings--weighing what's happened to me a- 
gainst the teachings I've received in the Church 
for the past thirteen years, trying to see whe- 
ther they stand up to my test. 


Some have, I never felt that.the Lord had 
failed me. Why should He "save" my children 
when so many in this world suffer? Certainly 
being LDS doesn't give me a monopoly on God. 

Is it fair for a child in Africa or India to 
die because his parents were not married in the 
Temple and he doesn't have a whole ward willing 
to fast and pray for him? Surely his parents! 
desire to see him healed is no less.than mine. 


What failed were the teachings of men, Simple 
answers to complicated questions simply would 
not do, After struggling with what I felt was 
my responsibility to believe aZZ that the Church 
teaches, I have finally made peace with myself, 
and, I believe, with the Lord, by accepting what 
stood my test and letting rest what didn't. 


Life is and always will be more full and sat- 
isfying because of the past ten years, 





Sandra Powell, a contributor to Exponent II, 
feele that the paet ten years have brought her 
full cirele. Sandra lives in Salt Lake City: 


Ten years ago, in 1974, I'd gone through a 
lot of consciousness-raising. That year I took 
on the responsibility of law school in addition 
to caring for a husband and two children, ages 
two and three, Emotionally and financially, 

I was pretty dependent on my family, but I was 
so bored that I chose law school.as a means of 
escape, 


Now, ten years later, I have my law degree 
plus a couple of years' experience working in 
law. I have five children (2 to 13) plus an 
Indian foster child. I'm not trying to be a 
superwoman; I learned too many short outs in 
law school and with my large family to be a per- 
fectionist. But I do want to have tt all: 
husband, home, and full Mormon family, plus an 
identity of my own. 


I've come full circle. After a long fight, 
I have my 1974 figure back. I'm at home again, 
bored to distraction but looking forward to 
school this fall (an MBA program) and a career 
in business and/or law, I'm still financially 
dependent, but the experiences of the last ten 
years have, I hope, made me more emotionally 
independent. As I am doing for everyone else, 
I do have a sense of being an important person 
in my own right, With any luck, they can do 
for me a bit as I move back into ‘the real world. 

















Nancy Proctor, of Bowie, Maryland, hae titled 
her reflections "In and Out of Boxes": 


When I was a little girl, I used to keep col- 
lections in shoeboxes. When I was nine, I clip- 
ped articles about dinosaurs from Weekly Readers 
and put them in a box, When I was ten, I divided 
my shoebox into sections. Into each section 
went pictures of the different planets of the 
solar systen, 


All of my life, I have loved boxes. I thought 
if I could just find the right box with the right 
label and the right contents, I would always 
be as happy as I was with my box of clippings 
on dinosaurs and planets, 


But I am also afraid of boxes. They are con- 
fining. My life is so full of incongruities 
and mixed feelings that I am afraid of being 
put in the wrong box, whether by myself or by 
others, 


I love Exponent II. Each issue causes me 
to open all my boxes and examine my integrity. 
It speaks so closely to my soul, and yet I share 
so little of that communion with my outward life. 
I speak softly of my frustrations within the 
Church because I wish to be a force for good 
within and have seen too many people labeled 
"out" whose words fall on deaf ears. But change 
is slow, and my soft speaking has caused me to 
feel isolated and at times without integrity. 


When I joined the Church at nineteen, I 
thought I had to give up my dinosaur box, Even 
though other women ventured into other worlds, 

I was too insecure to take a complicated path. 
So I read all those books on babies and child 
development, Reading them was a lot like my 
dinosaur and solar system collection: If I could 
fill up my "Mother in Zion" box with lots of 
clippings, maybe I would feel happy like I was 
supposed to, 





Exponent II's tenth year milestone is one 
for me as well, Ten years ago, I became barren. 
I like that word better than hysterectomy. It 
has a flatter sound; I think of Sarah when I 
say it. My "Mother in Zion" box was empty. 

I was angry with God because I sold a lot to 
have that box. I felt cheated, guilty, and 
alone, 


The pain of barrenness eases, but it never 
goes away. I already had one child and adopted 
another, In the process, I learned much about 
patience and trust in the Lord, I was grateful 
for the revealed knowledge that I had done noth- 
ing wrong, I learned that the principle of free 
agency is so important that things happen in 
this world without the hand of the Lord directing 
them. I also learned that while his hands may 
not always direct, they can always encircle me 
with love, 


I thought the only appropriate outlet for 
my talents was the Church. So I became the best. 
I was the best visual aid maker, the best deco- 
rating committee chairman, the best teacher. 
I was very clever, Clever, cleverer, cleverest. 
But what difference did it make? What is left 
in life after you have decorated one more table 
and wowed "them" one more time? The "thems" 
just went home and folded laundry. I felt boxed 
in by my role in life, 








When my boxed-in feeling gave way to anger, 
I would slam pans around for a few days and shout 
and cry out to the Lord. It is amazing what 
words of peace I was given. I gained a strong 
testimony of the Atonement and Christ's love 
for me, The Lord always seemed to say "Patience, 
it will work out in the end." 


I was called to be Relief Society president. 
I know the Lord called me. Even in boxes, unless 
the lid is tightly shut, the light still gets 
through, I was blessed with the gift of peace. 
I had a cause, I had close friends, and I was 
in a box acceptable to God and to "them." 


I was a good Relief Society president, I 
Saw and still see a great source of influence 
and power within this organization, We sisters 
often settle for something less, perhaps because 
we don't see ourselves as competent or experi- 
enced enough to solve problems and voice dissent- 
ing opinions without undermining or hurting 
people, We must learn to make our needs known 
and be involved in decision making that impacts 
our lives, 


I used the Exponent for programs, talks, and 
seminars, although many sisters never knew my 
source, They suffered depression, and we talked 
about it, They were lonely, and we talked about 
it. They wanted to plan their lives, and we 
talked about it. The stake wasn't always pleased 
and occasionally came down on us like wolves. 

But we were successful. My ward was not the 
most creative nor the richest nor the most intel- 
lectual, but we were sisters. I grew to love 
and appreciate the talents of what I called nat- 
ural nurturers and homemakers. But as much as 

I grew to love them, the more frustrated I grew 
at my difference from them, They seemed much 
more satisfied with the way their boxes were, 


Success in a church calling served as a buffer 
for anger and confusion and fear, I used influ- 
ence to change what I could and accepted what 
I could not. But constant diplomacy to influence 
was difficult for me, and trying to live up to 
that Relief Society president box became very 
hard, My future became obscure and scary, Where 
do old Relief Society presidents go? Fade into 
stake board members? I was trying to make a 
career out of church activity. 


For many months I carried a heavy pain inside 
my soul, What to do with my life? My boxes 
were used up, I took some classes, I did life 
planning exercises, But the pain grew and grew, 
and finally my body said enough is enough, The 
doctor said my disease was stress related. When 
I came home from that doctor's appointment and 
I sat in my back yard, I thanked God I could 
quit that box, I hadn't failed. My body had. 

I had answers to prayers, and I sought profes- 
sional help, Talking with someone who didn't 
judge or expect or assume helped. I eased my 
way out of the pain and then ran away to work, 


I worked long hours, consumed with proving 
my competence, By working I was able to stop 
thinking about inequality. If you don't have 
enough time to do the laundry, who cares that 
it takes a priesthood holder to be the teacher 
development director? If you are good at leading 
and managing eight to ten hours a day, who cares 
if a group of men make decisions that impact 
only three hours of your week? 


My testimony of the Gospel became more fragile 
but also more personal. Sometimes I literally 
hung in there from past experiences and from 
habit. I searched less for "the law" and more 
for the light. 





I see such goodness in gospel principles and 
values. I love how people are given many oppor- 
tunities for growth, I know people receive per- 
sonal revelation, And yet I still kick against 
the boxes we put people in. I still hate avoid- 
ing real questions. 


I'm tired now, trying to juggle it all. I 
have a supportive husband, two children, and 
a cleaning lady. And yet I cannot compete with 
those at work=--both men and women--willing to 
give 60 hours a week to the company. I worry 
that my children aren't getting the emotional 
support that they need. I refuse to go out at 
night during the week except to activities in- 
volving my family. My food storage closet 
hasn't been cleaned for two years, and I am 
afraid of what's living there, Giving 100 per- 
cent to everyone is not possible. Managing my 
time has become a moral issue to me, 


A couple of months ago, I realized that I 
had no career goals, Graduate school at night, 
while good for my career, would not be a morally 
right decision for me right now. I want to con- 
tinue to work at something productive and cre- 
ative between 8 and 5. I want to build better 
relationships with my husband and my children, 
And I want more time to think and meditate. 





A month ago my husband was called to be 
bishop. My husband has been described as one 
who really listens to women, I know that he 
cares greatly. And yet he is married to probably 
the one woman in our ward who is least like the 
women who tell me that he is sensitive. He had 
had a lot of practice listening to my hopes, 
fears, and anger. I am grateful for his love 
for me. 


His calling--and its anticipation--has brought 
back some of the old fear, I don't sleep well. 
I watch a lot of TV. I have struggles over what 
I see as the great binding force for good in 
the priesthood and my innate feminism. 


Last night my husband commented that a brother 
substituted for his sick wife in a Relief Society 
class last Sunday. He thought that was great. 
But I said that the situation would have never 
been reversed. A wife would never substitute 
for her husband in Priesthood meeting. I was 
surprised over the depth of my pain over this 
"trivial" incident. 


I know that pain will always be part of my 
life. But to paraphrase Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, I will trust in the slow work of God, 

I would like to skip the intermediate stages. 
The law of all progress is that it is made by 
passing through some stages of instability--and 
that it may take a very long time, I have given 
the Lord the benefit of believing that his hand 
is leading me, and accept my anxiety of feeling 
constantly in suspense and incomplete, 


I know that there are not boxes in heaven 
and that there need not be on earth. They only 
confine us, and our Heavenly Father wants growth, 
Souls are so fragile and so Sacred, You cannot 
soar in a box. 








Now that another Mother's Day ia behind us, 
ve would Like to hear how you feel about thie 
day. If you could choose the perfect Mother's 
Day for you, what would it be like? Many of 
us complain about the Mother's Day talks in 
church. What would you rather hear on that day? 
So that we can include more responses, please 
limit your letters to two double-spaced type- 
written pages. Please respond by June 30, 1984. 
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Book Reviews 








Poem A La Pearson 


A Widening View, by Carol Lynn Pearson, 
Bookeraft, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, 1983. 


I was lamenting the fact that I was spending 
four days of solitude working on my thesis while 
my husband Steve took the four kids to Yellowstone 
Park. To make matters worse, current air fares 
prohibited my attendance at the Exponent reunion 
that weekend. Then I noticed a very old photo 
of Carol Lynn Pearson in the local paper. 


She would be reading poems from her new book, 
A Widening View, Saturday, the same afternoon 
that my soul sisters would be gathering in the 
New Hampshire countryside. If I couldn't go 
to New England in the fall, then I wasn't going 
to miss hearing Carol Lynn read her own poems. 


She redeemed my whole weekend, 


Of course, I had read the poems in the new 
book, as well as all her previous ones, but I 
don't read them nearly as well as she does, 
For one thing, the actress in her comes through 
in her voice, and there's a twinkle in her eye 
as she reads some of the humorous lines that 
don't strike quite the same way on the printed 


page. 


Although I had never personally met Carol 
Lynn before, I have for years been touched by 
her poems and found her getting better and better 
with age. Her very first words put us at ease: 
"I used to be prematurely gray." Now past forty, 


A Lawyer 
Looks at a Lawyer 
Looking at the ERA 


A Lawyer Looke at the Equal Rights Amendment, 
by Rex Lee, BYU Press, Provo, Utah, 1980. 


I admit that I am a born cynic. My first 
thought on seeing the cover of A Lawyer Looks 
at the Equal Rights Amendment by Rex E. Lee was 
that it should be titled A Lawyer Who Is Employed 
by the LDS Church Looks at the ERA, or, even 
better, The Dean of the Law School Created to 
Save the Constitution When It Is Hanging by a 
Thread Looks at the ERA. 


On the other hand, while I am at odds with 
the Church on its position on ERA (I am rooting 
for the amendment to pass the second time around), 
it is my Church, and I am embarrassed for it 
and myself when its members defend its stands 
with quotations from such sources as Eagle Forum 
pamphlets and newsletters. I have even, in des- 
peration, called the Church's public relations 
officer in my region and begged to arrange for 
some ghost-writing for its spokeswoman after 
@ particularly pathetic performance on a radio 
talk show. A well-reasoned position is possible 


on both sides of the question, and I welcome 
Lee's book, even though it is not what its title 
claims. 


she talks of the aging process with the same 
humor that makes even her most serious poetry 
palatable and lets us know she is one of us. 


This day, she introduced each poem with some 
background or personal philosophy before reading 
it. The poems themselves reveal thoughtful in- 
sight, but her introductions added much to our 
understanding of both the poems and the poet. 

We learned that a study on women's depression 
had inspired a long narrative poem entitled 
"Laura and the Empty Tray." Women are taught 
to serve, she said, but added, "Perhaps we need 
to remember ourselves." In the poem, Laura's 
husband insists, against Laura's will, that she 
spend a day doing things just for herself, He 
gently asks, "What can you serve from an empty 
tray?" Carol Lynn tempers the pathos with humor, 
giving us a glimpse inside the minds and hearts 
of her subjects. 


Her imagery is strong, as always. The poem 
"Giving" uses the image of giving blood as a meta- 
phor for giving freely to the whole human race, 
"Never knowing / Where it's going. And glad.” 


"Sometimes life makes more sense considered 
in theatrical terms," the college actress-turned- 
poet said. Poems such as "Real Tears" and "From 
the Philosopher" reflect those images. "A Drama 
in Two Acts," with the two stanzas written years 
apart, demonstrates feelings common not only 
to the poet's experience but ours as well: 


I din, 

I dim-- 

I have no doubt 
If someone blew-- 
I would go out. 


Certainly, Lee has chosen an appropriate ap- 
proach to the subject, for regardless of the 
social implications of legal equality for women, 
the parameters of such a new liberty for both 
sexes will be defined by the courts and legisla- 
tures, Nevertheless, in its brief section on 
the history of the movement to remove sex-based 
discrimination, the book does little to explain 
the extent and character of existing sex discrim- 
ination in state and federal law. Lee's clear 
explanation of the various standards of review 
that might be employed by the Supreme Court in 
application of the amendment is helpful, and 
this is the core of the book, If the Court 
should use the approach that Lee describes as 
"absolutist," the likely result would be a nulli- 
fication of all sex-based laws. Probably no 
one would desire such an interpretation of the 
amendment. In the other extreme, the Court could 
allow so many exceptions to the language of ERA 
that it would become the same as many state 
ERAs--of little effect, Both results are doubt- 
ful, Lee admits, and the middle road--resulting 
in extension of desirable laws to both sexes, 
using sex-neutral criteria, is the most likely 
approach, Lee's basis for disfavor of ERA is 
that the Court is not bound to take the reason~ 
able approach that most predict of it. 


What Lee doesn't do is consider the prospects 
of life without ERA, and many would argue that 
recent gains are all too temporary without an 


I did not. 
I must be brighter 
Than I thought. 


Other poems reflect her painful personal ex- 

periences as well as her joys, She speaks of 
divorce positively in "The Days We Shared"; 
"I leave / Wearing some of your light / Ae you 
leave/ Wearing some of mine.” Other relation- 
ships--personal, familial, and universal--are 
also the theme of poems in this volume, 


The fifty women present applauded midway 
through the program, after she had read a parti- 
cularly moving poem, "To All Women Everywhere." 
It begins, "Let us sing a Lullabye / To the heads 
of state,” and concludes, "Let us sing until 
they / Close their eyes / And dream a better 
dream. / Let ue sing them to peace." 


There were too many good poems to write about 
here; you'll have to read them yourself. As 
one woman told Carol Lynn afterward, "You used 
to write good stuff. Now you write fantastic 
stuff!" The poet agrees that the years and the 
experiences in them have given her a widening 
view of life, and greater empathy for the plight 
of other human beings. Her maturity is evident 
in this latest volume, 


The next day, after church, I went for a drive 
with Steve to see the leaves in American Fork 
Canyon-~not New England, but as close as we'd 
get this year. We spread a blanket on crackling 
leaves, and I read to him the poems I'd heard 
the day before, The weekend hadn't been a loss 


after all. 
Laurie Williams Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 
amendment, Given a male-dominated political 


arena, coupled with a conservative legislature, 
it would not be surprising to see the Supreme 
Court or state or federal legislative bodies 
retreat from recent progress, Lee also fails 

to deal with the function of the constitutional 
amendment as a moral imperative when one is war- 
ranted, Most of his discomfort with the unpre- 
dictability of the effect of the ERA is true 

of all constitutional amendments, and one wonders 
if Lee is opposed to any constitutional amendment 
on principal, 


The book is neutral in tone but not in con- 
tent, and Lee's opposition to the amendment un- 
avoidably taints the discussion, Nearly all 
writers about ERA are guilty of the sin of omis- 
sion, and Lee is a typical offender. 


Thus, the book is not a lawyer's look at ERA, 
but something quite less. It is really a legal 
defense of a position taken in opposition to 
ERA, I wasn't converted by Lee's book, but it 
is well done. In any event, the public image 
of the Church would be much better served if 
the words of Rex and not Phyllis would be used 
by my LDS sisters when they work against the 
amendment. 


Susan Taylor Hansen 
Rochester, Minnesota 
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Editors: 


I love the Exponent II! I read every word, 
I'm amazed at the wonderful talents so many women 
have, especially in self-expression. I marvel 
at their ability to express themselves and say 
things the way I'd like to. Keep up the wonder- 
ful work!!! We need you and your ideas more 
than you may realize, 


Thanks again and again and again, 
Carol E, Morrison 
To the Editors: 


I am amazed and surprised that such a variety 
of honest observations and confessions could 
be printed. 


Rhoda Thurston 
Hyde Park, Utah 


jentlewomen: 


Enclosed is my renewal form for another year 
yf your encouraging and enlightening newspaper. 
[ feel that Exponent II is a very important net- 
jorking tool for Mormon women at a time when 
1 feeling of connectedness is so needed in our 
inique culture, Such tools for business women 
ind other enterprising groups have been beneficial 
a commercial sense, and it only makes sense 
© have a similar tool for a group of women with 
| common bond and a need for meaningful communi- 
ation in a cultural and spiritual sense. May 
congratulate the founders and subsequent lead- 
rs in this venture for recognizing the need 
nd doing something about it, 


My best wishes for continued success, 


Lynn McLing 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ear Sisters: 


I have decided to try to simplify my life. 
tponent II is a major disruptive influence be- 
ause I generally drop whatever I'm doing when 
t comes and read it immediately. I smuggle 
t to work, and meals and washings suffer. I 
eel pressured to read it quickly, not only be- 
ause it is so good, but because my daughter 
omes over and attempts to steal it. So, please 
enew my subscription for two years and send 
separate two-year subscription to my daughter 
0 she will leave my copy alone, 


+ + » And then we can each loan ours out. 
eep up the good work, 


Sue Hawes 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


ear Exponent II: 


Through the years I have read Exponent II 
ith interest--but recently less so. The last 
ssue I only skim read, I am in my sixties and 
1@ paper is written for young women. My sister, 
to is also a faithful reader, has the same com- 
nt. You are not including content that would 
terest the older woman. Your audience and 
mtributors must be principally in their twen- 
les to forties. What would I be interested 
1? Experiences or philosophizing by women or 
nh my age explaining the effect of maturity 
1 their attitude toward family, church, poli- 
ies, health practices, community involvement, 
¢. There should be room in your fine paper 
rr contributions with a wider age span interest, 


Camille Hawkins 
La Grande, Oregon 


litor's Note 


We would love to hear from older 
eters. 


Please write for us! 
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Dear Friends: 


Thanks so much! I've read Exponent II for 
years, and it's kept me "going" when I get to 
thinking I'm alone in my "Mormon Women" dilemmas. 


Patricia A, Mosher 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 


Dear Exponent II Editors: 


I appreciated so much the Fall 1983 issue 
of Exponent II and the articles there on the 
Tenth Reunion, whioh was such an unexpected high- 
light in 1983 that I have tucked the issue in 
with my personal history materials! Thank you 
again for all, 


Diane Monson 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Dear Friends: 


I have spent several angry years at the begin- 
ning of marriage and child-rearing, wondering 
where justice is and beginning to feel the in- 
equities of adult church membership. As I have 
read some back issues of Exponent, the anger 
at conditions has largely dissipated and been 
replaced by a resolve to understand more and 
be an agent for change. 


Thanks for your excellent publication, 


Greta Kemper Hobbs 


Editors: 


I have always enjoyed Exponent II, and I have 
every copy since the publication began, 


I understand that the purpose of the Exponent 
was to fill a gap left by general church "sanc- 
tioned" publications that often are only mandated 
to give the canned response to problems. Exponent 
II is like a breath of fresh air to those of us 
who have been stirred by conflicts in our church 
strivings and attempts to solve problems and 
find answers that dig a little deeper, 


Bonny Palmer 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Editors: 


Recently I have moved into the Hyde Park 
branch in Chicago and, for the first time in 
my membership as a Mormon, have felt at home 
and not like a visitor, One of my first indica- 
tions that it would be so comfortable was when 
I asked some of the women about one of your arti- 
cles, and all of them knew what I was talking 
about! No one asked, "What is EXPONENT?" 


Lynne Whiteside 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sisters: 


I have enjoyed reading your Fall 1983 issue. 
However, I note on page 19 a quote from Brigham 
Young that seems to be a common error, but which 
I believe misses a significant point. The quote 
is as follows: 


We believe that women are useful not only 

to sweep houses, wash dishes, make beds and 
raise babies, but that they should stand be- 
hind the counter, study law or physics, or 
become good bookkeepers, , . . and all this 
to enlarge their sphere of usefulness for 

the benefit of society at large. In following 
these things, they but answer the design of 
their creation, 


My copy of John A, Widtsoe's Discourses of 
Brigham Young (Deseret Book Company, Salt Lake 
City, 1954, page 217) uses the word Physic with- 
out the "s", I believe that is not a typographi- 
cal error. Physic was the old-fashioned word 
for medicine! I am sure he would have been happy 
for us to study physics, also, but I don't think 
that was the science that concerned him the most 
at the time: I understand he did send sisters 
to study medicine with the purpose of improving 
midwife care in Utah, 


Judyth F. Barton 
Centerville, Utah 


Dear Sisters: 


Please extend my subscription for another 
two years. To say that I enjoy receiving the 
Exponent is faint praise. I read it from begin- 
ning to end, savoring each page so it will last 
longer, then I read it all again, Although I 
have never had the opportunity to meet you sis- 
ters in person, you have my gratitude for the 
bond of sisterhood that you have created for 
me and many, many others, I grew up with a very 
negative view of women, and it has taken me many 
years to accept being female as something worth- 
while and to truly feel that other women could 
be my friends and sisters. To know there are 
other women who share my doubts and concerns 
has been part of that maturing process. 


Lou H. Allred 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


To Whom this May Concern: 


I happened to read a copy of the Exponent 
II, and I love it! I'm a thirty-year-old single 
Mormon male, and I'm so lonely out here in Orem, 
Utah. The men of my ward won't associate with 
me because I'm single. They're polite, shake 
hands, smile--but that's about it, Even my bish. 
op is not very friendly with me. These "good, 
loving" men all say in priesthood meeting, "We 
love you; we care for you; we understand. If 
you ever need us we'll be there," But when I 
need a friend to talk to, or when I need some 
male companionship, they say, "Well, I can't 
right now; I'm taking care of the kids" or "I 
have to leave right now." It's not easy being 
a single Mormon male in Utah, Many Mormons look 
down on you for being single, and that hurts 
alot, One girl said to me, "You really should 
be excommunicated from the Church because you're 
single and you don't have any children, You're 
not upholding the standards of the Church." 
Does being single mean that I'm evil? I'm sorry 
that I became a Mormon, 


Name withheld 


Dear Exponent II sisters: 


My husband and I are grateful to you and to 
all who have contributed to make this publication 
available to us and many others. We often read 
Exponent II aloud together after the children 
are in bed, and it is always a source of encour- 
agement and inspiration. It feels good to hear 
about the ideas, struggles, yearnings of other 
sisters and brothers and to talk about things 
together, including our own feelings about these 
issues. 


Rebecca Spear 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Exponent II: 


This letter is to express my appreciation 
to Exponent II, and what it has meant to women 
and to the Church, I feel that the story of 
its inception is truly faith-promoting. It was 
meant to be so that publications for the sisters 
could continue unbroken, 


With so many other readers, I find it has 
been a personal boon, Thank you for those times 
when you have gathered me in. I wish you well. 

At nearly eighty-two, I now think seriously 
of bequests. So I hope you have a long life, 
so that you will be operating when, not if, I 
Pass on, 

God bless! 


Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 
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Thankyou Thankyou 


Your support for our computer 
fund is much appreciated. Through 
your generous contributions, we 
were able to purchase two personal 
computers, which will allow us to 
update our production efforts and 
subscription lists more effectively. 
Again, we are grateful for not only 
your emotional support, but for 
your financial help as well! 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Lavina Fielding Anderson 

Mrs. Robert Andrew 

Molly McLellan Bennion 

Ann Binning 

Sandra S. Buys 

Dianne C. Carr 

Linda C. Christensen 

Lawrence Davis & Cheryl Davis Howard 
in memory of Rae Davis 

Ganie DeHart 

Ann Fillmore Florence 

Betsy Glen 

Jan W. Hansen 

Marian Lewis 

Kay Maloney 

Harriet Peterson 

Marion M, Ward 

Gail Wood 

Merelyn Worthy 
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Carol Lois Clark, a member of the Relief Soci- 
ety General Board since 1973, has received a 
citation for career achievement from the Nation- 
al / International Council of Women. This award, 
known as the Salute to Young Women Achievers, 
has been given for seven years, Past recipients 
include: Patricia Mary Cloherty, Vice President 
of Alan Patricof Associates; Mary Alice Williams, 
Vice President of Cable News Network; Angela 
M. Buchanan, Treasurer of the United States; 
and Dr. Sally K, Ride, one of America's first 
female astronauts and the first American woman 
in space, The award was presented to Carol Clark 


on May 3, 1984, at the 54th Street New York Hilton 


on the Avenue of the Americas, 


Carol's achievements center around the field 
of consumer education, She is the first Consumer 
Education Specialist in Utah's long and often 
notorious history of non-consumer advocacy and 
has taught consumerism to thousands of men and 
women in Utah through radio, television, and 
newsprint, 
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As we announced in our last issue, 
invited! 


filling up quickly, 


Exponent II is sponsoring another reunion this year, and you're 
We'll be going to Hillsboro Camp in New Hampshire again--it was too terrific not to repeat, 
This time the weather will be warmer, though, because we're going from August 10-12. 
only the first 125 paid registrations, so get your money in as soon as possible, 


We can accept 
The spaces are 


The cost of the weekend is $65 for room and board, and an additional $20 if 
you're taking the chartered bus from Boston up to the camp, 


The registration deadline is June 20. 


Send your name, address, telephone number, and check to Carrel Sheldon, 144 Pleasant St., Arlington, 


MA 02174, 


You'll receive details by return mail. 





Instructions 


Contributors 


Exponent II publishes articles dealing with 
issues of concern to women and of interest to 
women and men, Our aim is to provide an open 
forum for the honest exchange of ideas, We 
accept articles on virtually any subjeot-- 
personal essays, book reviews, fiction, humor, 
and poetry. Because Exponent II's contributors 
and readers are predominantly Mormon, Mormon- 
related themes are common, 


We welcome work from the inexperienced as 
well as the more practiced writer. Our editors 
are prepared to work closely with authors to 
improve their material. All articles are subject 
to editing with the author's approval. 


To help writers new to Exponent II, we propose 
the following guidelines: 


1. Revise your work carefully before submit- 
ting it. 

2. Type your manuscript double spaced and 
use only one side of the sheet. (This 
includes responses to "Sisters Speak" 
questions.) 

3. Place your name, address, and the title 
of your article in the upper right-hand 
corner of each page, 

4, Although we occasionally publish longer 
articles, try to limit your article to 
between five and six typewritten pages. 

5. Send an original plus three copies, 

6. Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts 
will not be returned, 


If you have considered writing for Exponent 
II, now's the time! Among upcoming topics of 
discussion are Mormon marriages, women mission- 
aries, and the international church experience. 
Please let us hear from you, Send your manu- 
scripts to: 


Editor 
Exponent II 
Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 


20 EXPONENT Il 


Poets 


It is almost impossible to define what it is 
that makes a good poem, although many books have 
been written in that attempt. Still there are 
criteria for strong, vivid, meaningful poems, 


and because Exponent IJ urgently needs such poems, 


we offer the following checklist, 
Please send us your poems, but before you do: 


1. Are the images strong and sensory? Most 
"image" poems work better than "idea" poems, 

Use images--sight, sound, texture, taste, odor-- 
to involve the reader in you ideas. Abstractions 
tend to evaporate, 


2. Are the images consistent? A poem that 
uses ivy, fire, mist, and a brass band is more 
likely to diffuse attention than concentrate it. 


3. Does the poem refrain from explaining, justi- 
fying, describing, rationalizing, and moralizing? 
Does it become a vivid entity with its own voice? 


4, Have you trimmed off the "fat" so that every 
word, sentence, and image is essential to the 
poem and bears its own weight? 


Great! Send it to us. Please include three 
copies with your name and complete address on 
each poem or each page of a poem, 



























Ms. Clark is a frequent guest lecturer, 
appearing over two hundred and thirty times to 
various groups throughout Utah in the past eigh- 
teen months. She has written for seven major 
Utah newspapers, including the Deseret News, 
has had over seventy articles published national- 
ly, has written twelve radio consumer-public 
service announcements that have aired nationally, 
has been a frequent guest speaker on radio and 
television programs, has Participated in NBC's 
"Nightly News" report in 1983, and has taped 
a series of twelve television public service 
announcements that will air this year, 


Carol teaches regularly at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, where--with the help of four interns-- 
she is writing Utah's first consumer handbook, 
She has also written two books on her own that 
will soon be published. She attended the Leon 
Jaworski Seminar in law-related education, and 
served on more than seven legal boards--including 
the Utah Securities Fraud Task Force, the Attor- 
ney General's Consumer Advisory Committee (as 
the liasion between the committee and the Attorney 
General), and the outstanding Denver Region Ford 
Motor Company Consumer Appeals Board. 


In 1983 Carol Clark received the National 
Association of Consumer Agency Administration's 
"Best Column Publication” award and, in 1982, 
was named Utah's Outstanding Young Woman. 


Our congratulations to you, Carol, 
indeed, an achiever, 


You are, 


V.E, Baker 
Londonderry, New Hampshire 
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